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{I THOUGHT I SHOULD SOME DAY COME ACROSS THE WOMAN WHO WAS TO COMPLETE MY LIFE,” SAID SIR PIBRS, ‘AND I HAVE FOUND HER!”’) 


MARAQUITA. 


a 
CHAPTER: V. 


—_, 

Lire at Lyngard Court resumed the even 
tenor of its way, and was not much affected 
by the return of the master of the house, who 
was out nearly all day, either shooting with 
the keepers or following the hounds. 
Maraquita, on her way upstairs, or looking 
through the window of her ownmroom, would 
often see him come in with his red coat 
splashed and muddy, and his eyes brighter 
and more eager with the excitement of sport ; 
and Lady Lyngard thought to herself, with a 
satisfied smile, that he had certainly grown 
jess taciturn and reserved since his home- 
coming, and wondered if Avice Foley had any- 
thing to do with the improvement. 

In the evening he seldom or ever lingered at 
the dinner-table after the ladies had left, but" 
followed them into the drawing-room, where 
he would seat himself close to the piano, and 
lie back in an easy chair, listening while 
Maraquita sang, or leaning forward to tell 





her the events of the day, and ask in return 
what she had been doing—Lady Lyngard 
meanwhile dozing over her knitting on the 
couch, and ectly unconscious of there 
being any in such unrestrained inter- 
course between her nephew and the grave 
young girl, in whose discretion she had im- 
plicit faith. 

But for Maraquita those hours were golden 
ones—such as life could never again offer. Up- 
stairs in her room, after all the household had 
retired, she would walk backwards and for- 
wards, recalling every word he had said, and 
dwelling on each with a swift, unconscious de- 
light, as if the mere fact of there being ad- 
dressed to her had given her some right to 
them ; and then she would brivg before her 
memory that dark, strong face, with its 
sombre, unsatisfied eyes—eyes that seemed 
ever looking for something they had not as 
yet discovered. 

At first she did not question why this was, 
or what had caused the change tbat bad trans- 
formed her whole being; but one night, as she 
stood at her window looking out on the frosty 
splendour of the stars, the knowledge came to 





her like a revelation, and she knew she loved 
him with the one love of her life. 

Yes, unasked, unsought, sbe had yielded up 
her heart, even while she felt how foolish 
hopeless, mad she was. Sir Piers was a man 
of rank and fortune, and would mate with 
some lady—Avice Foley, perhaps—of his own 
station, who would bring him, in addition 
to riches, a noble name. These were not 
the days when kings trampled their purples 
underfoot to consort with beggar-maids; and 
Love, powerful as he may be, has to yield to 
social distinctions, as she was well aware. And 
yet—even if she had had the power she would 
not have recalled the gift; for she knew that, 
though girt round with thorns, her life was all 
the sweeter, and better, and purer since it had 
been crowned with 

“The crown of all humanity!” 

One &fternoon, about a week after the 
skating excursion, Avice Foley drove over to 
the Court, and when she got there sent the 
groom back with the carriage, saying she pre- 
ferred walking home. 

“TI wish you would come with me as far as 
the village,” she said to Maraquita. ‘‘ You are 
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looking, rather pale, and a breath of fregh sir 
would do you good.” 

“Yeas, my dear, go,” added Lady Lyngard. 
kindly. ‘You haven't been out allday, and I 
shan't want you this afternoon,” 

So presently the two girls set off together 
through the park, which looked rather dismal. 
It did not rain, but the skies were low, the 
atmosphere was-deasp| and warm, a clammy) 
moisture hung in drops on_the boughs, and 
from the Hollows faint'wreatits” of-white” mist 
were rising in pale exhalations. Avice shivered 
slightly as she glanced round, 

* Are you much affected by the weather?” 
she ssid. ‘I am—dagm@iike this make me feel 
actually misexable.”’ 

“Febraary is not a pleagemt month,” 
Maraquita i ee tritely. 

“I shall be sq glad when 5 comes,” 
Avice added, with the cectlonntann’ tiaesuiends 
lately fallen upom-her, and which had causedi 
her mother comiderable anxiety. 

Mrs, Foley, however, said nothing, being-in: 
her generation a wise woman, and, ing 
that qualification ia which most off hexsex arer 
so lameatably deficient—the powerof knesing: 
when to be-silent. 

On theirway to the villages aftexvloaving the 
wood, the girls had to paes:thes* Wildersesey” 
which, with ite-dense» iom of i 





sible desolasions 
‘* Wh:t-couddchage iudteed Drv Tgecelles.to» 
live in sucht ” said Masaqeliie. ‘He 
rurely might hawesfonnd janotherrhemses ranch: 


better situated? ag regards his :pragtice;. amdii| | 





les; likely to frigktem bis patientaawayy. 
to, visit. fom « 


must: be am: anekiorite 
solitaded ” 


Ayice did not respond—the qz 0 
shebad frequeatly asked herself,. angkive thio 
ever obt.ining a.satiniactory ansmenr 

Inyo] untarily sheslsekened herrpaeas; andi 
they 20+ closeeto. thechigh irom: gatess both: 
aud liareqniteecame-to auspddenstenda nll. 

Insides sand gazing frosmbetweem, th 
Was. tq Oman, yet: young ages iti aS 
whose: exachage it.won!d hageik {i Shendtr 


unfredmed! | | 
—_ and treegy above: veltiotte 
t eo 1 Q 
visibles presented ag appearances offi 


triedéto think it out, bat somehow it always 
escapes me. At times I get very noar—rery 
near, and lay hold of the clue, and then it 
slips away again.” 

“* But—you’ are’ marricd;” added Avice, 
glancing at the gold circlet on her third 
finger, and noticing that the handkerchief 
she held: in her hand: was" with the 
initials‘ A. L.” 

‘Yes, I'am married: T'was married a long 


880, | 
and he keeps me away from everyone, and 


doesn’t even let people inow*Ibexist. Shall. 
I tell you why? has grown to love 
someone-else batter, andiwould: like. to. marry 
‘her. It is bad’of hims—igritmot?”” 

With o sudden: geatnre Avicespmt:her hands 
up to hemfieesto. hide the: pallor she. felt was 
déepeningroverifé, ‘'HéJias:growntolovesomeone 
elée-better | ’* 

This, then, was: Taseelles’ seorete—titisy wens: 









and telling u e—batewhat dogyou think chestold 
me?” 


“ Tdon't Enow.” 

“That she would make m3 a charm'rg 
wife!” ' 

Maraquita was silent, but as long as she 
lived she never forgot the strangs, coli = 


had known so well it mnsicome, had prepared 
‘herself even for some sttclt announcement? as 
looked across the cold, grey landscape, with 
jits skeleton trees and low lying fields; a horrible 
feeling of desolatiomeame over her; iftseemed 
so mauch like her own life—dreary, team=misted, 
eternally lonely. 

“I suppose, as I've-come home, andi really 


intend:to settle down, togivethe 
Court'a.mistress,” he wentiom very 
“and Lady Lyngard is off opiniom I : 


is 
not. select. a better: than Avice Foléyy 
do y-w.say, Miss Ligh? ”’ 





ther measone wity Heeliad said honor stionld 
laweskte p> litte assag-from. her, why he h 
tomarry hi 





oe wasemad | 
see it-adbso clearlyyn 












Sa a is 
| g tor } li 
tying hi -to isolate itcweme, Pose 


alomge| tied; but I have strange i ject. 
of matrimony. Shall I valaew ahs ‘oy 


nd if'site:. 
revelation, As ittvens, 





Inpatter ucoazasely to determines sesitey edt) 


although, her features weres pals add wean 
Jook of youth still lingered abombsithenensitives 
mouth, whose lipsavrere. twitohiiag: ner lo 
She hai been, neyy was. still, beggbifeds bint 
there was @- latent wildness.in hemlérggy dank 
eyes, a curious. ungertainty ia her expoegsiam, 
that indicated: an: inteMeet: shaken froumpits 
balance, and left nosdéubt off her mented 
condition. 

~ she saw the girls shesbeekoned thempfge 
ward. 

**Can you undo the gate?” she exclaimed, 
eagerly, though in tones that hardly rose above 
awhisper. “ They have locked it, and taken 
the key, so that I shau't.escapa,, and it is. tao 
bigh for me to climb, even if I, could.get; over 
the spike at the,toep, Do. you.think you could 
unfastea it from, the,onteide,? ”’ 

At first they staredeat her ip, an. astonish- 
ment too great for werds. 

Evidentiy she was, an, inhabitant of the 
house, for she wore thin: slippers. on; her feet, 
and bad‘rno cloak or shawl, over. her black 
cashmere dress ; and, more than that; she was. 
— y, a8. ove glance, was,sufficient, to assure 


em.. 

“Where d% you want to go to?” inquired” 
Maraqnita, gently, apd advancing. a little 
nearer. 

‘*Avywhere—away ftom here!” wag the 
eager response. ‘If I’can, only get into the 
read I'thall be free, and’ I will hide my- 
self where Ae shall never find’me again!” 

‘*‘ But who are.you?.” exclaimed Apite, who 
had grown veny pales 

Thea poor. creatgre. looked. at, her intently, 
— pri her. hand to -her.brow.and shook her. 

ead: 

‘‘Is.it nob strange—I haxe forgotten:!.” she 
said, with. great. surprisee ‘1; have. oftem 
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be-Dine a 
‘“T ageeqrwitie you, amde for-neyy pret shield: 
never meatiduadt; for, wh: aly . 9 Mies. 
(Ppor creasnaenis. undoubte h 

Rite agddthea. the yee, 


q ; Y y 
Fei eT tak in timcitieceanan ean! 
Before she Hiadppoceeded ‘v 

behind her the sound of footsteps, and a 
minute later: Sit Piers Lyngard came up: to 


her side. 

“ Gaodeveningy Mivnt slab t’? remeving,his. 
hat, and Smiling dewmat her; “ Whatrbringa. 
you here, alk alone?” . . 

“ Lave, just parted from Avice,” ske replied, . 
stziving to.control her voide, so that he.should 
not netice-:the.th:ilLof,gladngss that,was io. it; 
‘it. seems to,me. twilight. hascome on, more. 
quickly than usual to-night.’’ 

‘“* Yeu,” id,.glancieg round, ‘the clouds 
are -very.low, and most.probably, we.shall have 
rain before. long,,. It-youihallaw me todosol'll 
escortryou back,; it isn/t.exactly, pleasant. for 
adady to wadk through.the.wood alane..”’ 

He.tock his. place by. her, side not talking, at 
firat, but. ever.and:avon,stealing.glanees at the 
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‘* Shes very’ p very sweet, . df 
traight. before her, though sawernos more 

Nof the seene than ifa. dark. curtaim had? been 

tanrolled in front of her*eyes. 

H * Yes, she is all*these, I confess, saxil I'sep- 

I must be ultra fastidious not tonbiasatis- 
















are? It seems to me that imeswiféone. wets 
beautyy.or amiakility; or 
ions, Adlithese-are-to be 





























y I havé thought 
of maxriage, far less than mosi men 
sbnt I heve.hed a sort of idea that I 
day cemageacro:s the:womaa who 
meylife, sandiLl wens! right; for 


t” 
me to a gate gi aacesatothe 








pass ; an@now 

, agginstsit; and 

wp lier —redhior whiterrthaa:usasl/.as she 
dpe in the-dina lightin 


im: tones. 
» exeees of 
Dowyeu - oa 

ian obispoakybut; uncenssious of 





ti ong, Shige cl: hers two hand@aeross. 
hes hieant; whic! Ste@woboke-her with 
Peer ee ng. 

be elf 1?” he exclaimed; “ and though 


mencement you avoided my pre- 
seness. thongh yowstruggled against your feel- 
igs as hard as yourcould, and fought with alk 
your maiden pride, you were forced at last to 


give in, and a y' conquered 
by love and me!” 

He drew her torhimy registing pé first ; and 
then yielding with a shy, trem joy ashe 


held her agaiust his breagt,.and pressed on her 
lips a kiss, the remembrance of which would 


-| live as long as she herselt 


Ib) never /strack, hers till, afterwards. how 
masterful, his weoing waay low entively, he took 
infor gramted-sherreturaed his affection! Pov: 
i = h be. tonotis eae 

appiness, thoughtof nothing exept thaw 
avert; greaterrthaucthe:powes and remk, and: 
riches» of: the: world, wast given -her; thet, the- 
joy she had pictu:ed in her dreams, andshought 
ofimher:waking hourses something infinitely, 
sweet, bat as far beyond: her reach asthe stars: 





tali, slim figuye,.in ite dark . brown. seal, 
mantle. Meragaitashersslf broke.silence. 

‘* Avie, told.me,she,and; her mother were 

ging ta, town,soon..”” 

‘Tadeed.! ” carelessly, andas, if thesubject 
did not particularly interest bim., 

“ She is to. be, presented thie,season,” added 
the. yonng, girl, ‘' and. no doubt will. make. a 
sensation, for she, ia.very pretty,” 

“ She.is, very,” he acseated, smiling; “my. 
auat was talking, to me about, her last nighé, 


‘ 


> 


| im the» sky; was saddenly) yieldady to: hex. 


| keeping. 

| Arminate later; other refleotions:came: and: 

| she-drew-herself away. : 

| Have you thought of whatsowaredoing?” 
puesaid;trokenly: “*Doyorksow—— ?” 

| «J. know I'am asking you to be my. wifs; and 

; I.kaow you loys me—two facta before which 

' all others fadé jato verjestinsignifitance.’” 

* Yon wish me to be‘ your wifé—me,/—who: 


; 
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#u s0'much below you in every way—of whom 
you know! literally nothing” 

Hedaugived; almost‘contémptuoutly: 

“My Gerling; what does tat’ matter?’ Do: 
you'thinis love ‘pauses’ to ark! for references? 
What dees it signify to nrettiat® your ' rozition: 
is; inthe+world’s eyes; below my own? I¢'is’ 
enough for me that youl ateyoure/f! That 
theténe-of your*veive, The touoti ef'your hand, 
theseund of your fovtstep‘even, i® sufficient to 
mekeme happy’ Dove'is sueh a grand thing, 
Maraquita—it‘makesifewhole world of whav’ 
would be to'outsiders the verfest triffés! ’’ 

Dees it uot sometimes happenin’ titis’ great’ 
rush ‘of events wé call *‘ 1?féi” ‘and in which we 
are forever hurryity én wards) there comes’ a’ 
suddét lull when the! present holds‘ us: in’ its! 
clasp ; and ceasing to look either’ bask wards'or’ 
forwards’ we acknowledge‘ the prin’ and’sad- 
ness-oP being! is’ nvore’ that redeemed! byi its 
joys; of which wenew' taste 2° 

Steh moments‘cametd those tio, standing’ 
there iw the-chilf Febraary’twitipht, with the’ 
sombre badd ws of the wood bébing them, and 
the mist'ristig' damply-orer' the dint mendéws 
on either sidt— momentswhicl’ in’ the fature- 
would réturna* with Tannyvon’s words: — 


& atonal, ji, That'istrath the poet sities; 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow, is \renrnnberings 
happier th ngs#” 
aa * *. >: * 

Unifortun atelyy perfect content mustalways’ 
be:ofs hort uration; and: Maraq réased 
from’ bervttamee ‘by thecthought:of* what! her 
lover wbaibdisay when she confessed she wae 
livin goun dere ‘falsenante,: and’ had ‘ron away’ 
oo Tampa father kept agambling 

use 

Ske knew she ought-tortell: him at once; 
Oonscience whispered its warning, and honour: 
said: ‘* Liosene'time in letting him know the 
tratin; trusteli-to his-love!” But her heart 
took up.the-barden; and «cried out: ‘‘ No! not 
to-night: Letme be; forafew hours’at least, 
cloudlesslyyradiamtly happy, and in the morn. 
ing‘he ‘shail’ bear ever I have had so 
much rorrow. I will have this one night’ of 
joy ”” 

“You aresareryou love me—it is nota fancy: 
that will dieyor will'changey or witl weary?” 
she said to him, feverishly, as she draw herself 
frony: his embrace; and‘ ldeked’ up’ into his 
tender-eyes:: 

‘* Deareat one, no! It is the love poets have 
written of) and‘ artists: have: , and men 
and womén havedied for ! '” 

* Aaddt is your first love ?”’ 

‘Yess I havevhad fancies, as havé most*men’ 
of-over thirty; but: I) have never reatly cared! 
for anyonsbefore; Why do: youask?°” 

“ Beeause’ [ thought’ perhaps your’ lon’ 
absence from home might have been theresult’ 
of a disappoint «caused. by’ woman?” 

« No,” hesatd, hid faee darkening; “it was: 
caused by’ a« many but you’ shall heer the’ 
story, aud then you will unders:and it all. Ate 
you cla?” hevadded,. “Shalt I | 
wait till we get home before tellityou7” | 

See gavecam i “negative to’ both 
questions ; and invpreof of her-words pulled'off 





all the world I'did care for; an4, it is a small 
thingto say, I woul@have mad@ any sacrifisein’ 
my powerto benetit/him’; for; in-fruth;, it'would 
have given me joy tO have done’so, if only for’ 
thie‘sake’ot affording a proof of how’ dear*he 
was'to me. He grew'up bandsome, bright, 
and. cléver {one of those’ boys of whom men 
prophecy great things, and whom women loved 
to'pet for the’ sake of his‘blue ‘eves and sunny 
smile, I was not blind to bisfaults; though'so 
Keentyalive to his’virtnes’; and I knew that ii 
he was brave, generous; and tender-bearted; he: 
wis also’reckless; and easily‘enough influenced’ 
by hisinelnations: 

“Well; we were together tif he came of age, 
I bring ‘at that timetwenty-two'; but, in reality, 
years oldér’ than he was,’ by’ reason’ of the 
difference’ in otr' characters; And then my 
unclé wished me t5‘zo to America; in ordér to 
look affér'some extensive ‘silver mines there in 
which'be had invested a gréat déal of money; 
atrd 89 I said good bye to’ England and lett with 
thevintention' of beimg' away’ a year. Fifteen’ 
nienths ‘later Dreturned} wondering very mich 
how it ‘was’l had@‘not heard’ from Horace forse 
long, and’ went‘ straight’ te Lyngard’ Court, 
where I found nry uncle*and auat in terrible 
distress on his atcovnt.' 

“Tt appeared bebad) in London, made the: 
acquaintance of & maa who I'myself hud met 
onece’or wiée, and whose’ name was Leeléréq, 
with hinr he‘ haa yone on the-C ontioont; and; 
as'it‘seemed, plunged into a-conrsé-of reckless 
extravaganceand dissipation, which’could have: 
but oné‘endrtin! Time uftér tiwe be wrote 
tomy‘ uncle férimoney, and at}ast Sir Charles’ 
positivetyreftited to send ‘him more, and ‘kept 
his resolution, in spite of ali his entreaties. Of 
course, this intelligence threw’ me in such a 
fever of anxiety that; rather’ than erdure ‘the 
suspense, I set oat for Hombury the very day 
after’ my retarb; and ou my: arrival went 
straight to the rooms my biottier had occupied; 
and found him théere—lying stark and cold on 
the bed—shot throught the heart!” 

Sir’ Piers paused ' a*moment,’ his’ voice low' 
and hoarse; then he continued; — 

‘* The only person rear was a youbg man 
who had been‘ his frietd, and from whom I 
learned the‘ fill @étaits of his murder—for that 
is what it was morally: slthoagh society mighs 
give ita mildérname. I heard how Leelereq had 
been always with hia, leatiog him'into every’ 
kind of dissipation, where he was ever at his’ 
sidé; sharing his money with him as’long as‘it’ 
lasted, and finallydeserting him when he bad’ 
got’out'of’him'all he'could, Then, it seemed, 
one evening, goaded ‘t6 désperation by debts he 





was unuble’to pay, and stared in the*face b 

actnal want—for hé bad got rid of every avail- 
ablé article he*possessed, and shame kept him 
from eppeslingto' me—Horace went to Leclerog 
and begged fora féw pourds, which his friend 
déelined to! lénd; accompanying his-refasat 
with bitter; saeerinug’ taunts” that! drove: the” 
poor boy slmost to frenzy. He accused*biny of 
beifg his ‘evil jas, of plandéring’ him; of 
férgiag his uncle's signature, and fically struck’ 
him, aw insult Leslérey avenged by chailenging 
him to fighthé himself being a noted duellist’ 
and a perfect master of svord and pistol, Tae 
latter weapons wére*sulécted by Horace, and a 





ber'gboveund slipped‘her hand ‘in-his, to show 
bim how warm it was; and then, after a little 
paare, heiwent onj—= 

** It isnot a very’ long tale; bat it seems‘ 
fitting thatpasitembodies’ what has been so 
far the motive spring of my. life; if should be 
told now tha‘ my life's happiness is comsn'm- 
mated: Welly to begin’ at the bepinning, I 
was; as*you are aware, the son of thé late 
baronet's brother, who died‘when I was ‘quite 
a boy, leaving two children—myself and'my 
brother Horace,. He: was’ twefve months 
younger thaw I ; wnd'even from our babyhood, 
there ‘existed bit vven'us that close: bond of’ 
fellow ship whiot' gre with our growth, and 
strengthened’ with our’ years, until, as* we' 
besams men; it'déveloped into an affection like’ 
David and Jovathan’s—one pasting the love'of' 
women: dwell on: this, so that yon’ mav 


upon me'toe’same' luet’ fér' vengeance that’ 


meeting took phice,ths result’ of which’ might 
have been contidéntly: anticipated; for’ while 
Leeléreq estaped perfectly unhurt, his dupe fell 
dead ‘at the first ‘shot. 

‘* Wiraquita}” Sir’Piers said, all his control: 
insuffitiedt to'subane his emotion, ‘ even after 
all these” years, aftér'the vivisattades of’ a: life 
which bas passed through many strange phases, 
and ‘should by this-tiave have’ levyrned’ howto 
keep down’ pas?ion With a strong: band, I feel 


came-over me at thé sighb'of'thiat boy’s fair, 
dead five’ I'sechim again lying there, with 
the woun#in' hig breast, and'ths stamp of an 
eteroal déspair on his features; the stranded 
wreck’of a*life Héaven méant'to have been so 
noble. It'mest betrue we havo ecmething of 
the Satan in us, and it rosé‘up ia wy’ seul then, 





underat#ed' why ‘wag! so ‘powerfally affected’ 
by what followed. He was'theonecreatute in | 





murderer could satisfy, and which 1 swore-I 
would'do my best*to' obtain. Weil, 1 baried 
him, and left him in fereiga soi) ) under foreign 
skies; andbefore-I went away I found thatan 
acceptance of my unclé’s had been forged; pre- 
sumably’ by Horace, but really) ss-I betieve, 
by'Leclereq: And this’was ths last and most 
terrible blow’to Sir Charles; for he had ‘ever 
been so tenacious cf’ his’ fautily honour, ss 
proud of the name: thas be come’ down’ un- 
stained to us from*ancectots!who  hadvalas 
gloried in its purity; that the shock of" finding 
it disgraced, if it did‘ not actuylly kill him, 
certainly hastened his-end, 

“ Then the title and’es’a‘tes deseended tonte ; 
and then, being completely my own master, 
I began the search for! Lectereq, to which I had 
vowed myself absve' Horacs’s'dead ‘body, He 
had disappeared directly after the due}; leaving 
no trace behiad him; and though I’ went sys: 
tematically to work, though I waited’ patiently: 
and spared neither*pains nor mouey ; though, 
in effect, I devoted myself to the task, bedy 
and soul, it’ was el? of no ‘avail; and after'three 
years® search, I confésied" myself baited s for I 
had not ever aclue to'his*whertabouts, Thea 
it strack'’me he-must'have léft'the-Old* World, 
and ‘gone either to‘Ameriza* or’ Austrativ ; so 
thither I fullowed, and‘ travelled almost’ from 
one end to the’ other ‘ofthe great Oontiront, 
but still with the same ‘result; until at last I 
fancied I obtained’ information of ‘his having 
been in Vienna, and so Peame bo«k to Durepe, 
and-‘went to the Austriam’caital, whore! found 
aman; answering “in every” pattivuler to bie 
désoription, had just’ died* by his own’ band: 
This, I have no‘doubt? was’ Lecertq, and 
Heaven had avenged poor Horate's dewth with: 
out my intervention, Thasmy object attained,’ 
although not inthe manner! I had anticipated; 
I ravurned home; and=$—- You know ‘the rest: 


| darling.” e 


Ste-cou!d not rpeak' to him—in ‘the presence 
of such & sorrow’ as‘ his werds would have’ 
seemed too slight“neither’coatd she remind 
him of what-is written in’ the Bock; ‘° Vem 
geance'is' mine, and’I will' repay ;" but she pnt 
both her arms*rouna ' hi#* bronzed nevk, and 
perhaps that actiowcarried its‘message of love: 
and'sy pathy more completely than the nrost 
eloqueut language’could possibly have-dones 


—_———_——_— 


CHAPTER VI. 








‘¢Warar wasthiat?” exclaimed Marzquaii» 





suddenly’ lifting her: head from«hbbr Jover's 
shonidér; asa restlingeof theleaves was faintly 
audible behind them. 

“« Avrabbit. perhaps;-or' some! other: dewizen 
ofthe wood,” heresponde}: “ Bat. howmer- 
vous youare,. You seemed quite startled!” 

“ Because:l -have »feeling of unreality about 
me this evening. It seems'te me-thatl amin’ 
a dream, snd‘shall wakeup presently and find 
all my happiness: vanished;’’ she’ssid; with a 
slight shudder; ‘“ Ob, Piers! I thinkd should 
die if anything camerbetween us now.” 

‘What can come between us;darlifg?’ Oar 
love is‘strongienough to defy Fate itself.” 

Vain words, destinedt:to come back tohim in 
the after time, and mock him with theemptiness 
of their vanuting. 

He ‘bent down and kissed» ber, and» then; 
with tenderest, gentlest touchessmoothed back 
the hair'from hertrow, telling: her again and’ 
again how dear she was to hi, and how all:his 
life-shoukd bedevoved to tre 'tash:of making 
her happy, picturing’a)fdture-in» which they 
were to walks hand-in-hand uatil Death clanmed 
them ‘as his own, 

Talking’ thus time passed very quickly, and 
it;was only the:distant eho of the Court clock 

triking’the hour that recabied them tO the 
owledge of how late it was growing. 

“ We must gohomenow, or my aunt will ba 
wonderiag' what has beeome of you,” he said, 
with « long regretfal sigh, a3 hie offered her his 
arm and pushed the gate open, ‘ Willy you 





strangling-all softer feelings; and c ying ont 
for retributicn, which only the” blcod of the’: 





tel her of our engagement, May, or shalbI?” 
“She need not be told yet,” Maraquita ‘aid, 
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feverishly, ‘ Let us keep it to ourselves until 
to-morrow. Oar love seems so much more our 
own when only we two know of it.’” 

He smiled, but promised compliance with 
her wishes; and as they walked back, it may be 
he hoped she would have told him something 
of herself and her life before she came to the 
Court, but in this expectation he was disap- 
pointed, for she gpoke very little, nothing at 
all of her own private concerns. 

A great, solemn awe seemed to have fallen 
on her with the joy of knowing how ¢ear she 
was to him, and inits presence all lesser con- 
siderations seemed sacrilege. 

Half: way back to the Court a brougham, 
drawn by a pair of greys, passed them, its lamps 
flashing on their faces, and revealing them 
with perfect distinctness to the occupant of the 
carriage—pone otber than Mrs. Foley—who 
leaned forward, and was quick to observe that 
Maraqnita’s arm was drawn through that of Sir 
Piers’, while both their features are radiant 


“ The light that was never yet on land or sea.” 
Perhaps, seeing it, she recognized its mean- 


‘ing; at any rate, she sank back amonget her 


cushions, @ bright red flaming into her usually 
pale cheeks, while a muttered exclamation of 
anger trembled on her lips. She wasno better 
placed than the geverality of people, who see 
the gorgeous castle they have taken such pains 
to erect fall in fragments at their feet, and 
dissolve into the thinnest of thin air. 

As scon as they reached home Maraquita 
went to her own room, where Lady Lyngard— 
who lived in a constant state of terror agains} 
damp—had caused a fire to be lighted. She 
took especial pains with her toilette, changing 
her walking attire for the black lace, which 
was about the only decent evening dress sbe 

, and fastening at ber bosom a buach 
of scarlet geraninms Which she had cnt in the 
greenhouse that morning, and than which 
nothing could have been more becomiag to her 
height, dark beauty. Afterwards, finding she 
h 


still half-an-hour to spare before the | 


dinner bell would ring, she sat down in front 
of the fire, and clasping her hands over her 
knees, lost herself in » happy dream of sweet 
recollections, that not even the anticipation of 
what she must to-morrow tell Sir Piers con- 
necting her past life had pewer to embitter. 

That he would be grieved and shocked she 
knew quite well; but she had already such 
implicit trust in his Jove that it never entered 
her head to doubt it, and she was even con- 
seious of a certain sente of elation as she 
thought of how triumphantly it wonld stand 
the testof discovering its object’s utter friend- 
lessness. 

He cared for her for herself, and no accident 
of poverty, not even her father's unworthiness, 
and the discreditable life he led, would have 
any effect on him. Had he not said Fate itself 
was powerless to separate them ! 

Her reverie was broken in upon by a slight 
noise like that produced by a bandful of small 
gravel being thrown against the window, and 
this, after a minute, was repeated rather more 
loudly. Wondering what the meaning of it 
could be, and suddently awaking to the fact 
that her blind was not drawn, and that her 
movements could therefore be seen by anyone 
outside, she opened the sash, and leaned for- 
ward to look down; and presently, from among 
the shadows cast by the house, she mede ont 
the darker one of a man’s figure, standing just 
below, and apparently watching ber. Some- 
what alarmed, she drew back, and a minute 
later a stone was thrown in, and fell on the 

carpet, having been made the means of con- 
veying a letter, which was wrapped round it. 
araquita paused a moment looking at it 
before she picked it up. A strange tremor came 
upon her, a presentiment perhaps of what its 


contents might prove; then she resolutely 


‘opened it, but tank down on her chair, white 
and tremblivg, as she saw the writing, for—it 
was her father’s! 

It was short enough, and characteristically to 
the point. 


**You see”—it eaid, I have discovered 





your hiding-place, but as I desire to spare you 
such ® sceve as would take place if-I came to 
Lyngard Couré, and insisted on your returning 
with me, I wish to speak with you before 
making any final arrangements for the future. 
I shall be in the plantation, by the little 
wicket-gate at the end, at ten o’clock, and you 
must contrive to meet me without fail, 
Destroy this note, and let no one suspect you 
have received it.—P.0.” 

That was all, but she read it over two or 
three times, thinking to herself there must be 
some fatality in his having found her on this 
particular evening. How he bad managed it 
she could not imagine ; for Lady Chetwynd, 
the mother of her old school friend at the con- 
vent, was the only person who knew where she 
was, and she had most faithfully promised to 
keep the secret from everyone—more especially 
from Paul Chevarse. Indeed, it h been 
Lady Chetwynd who had suggested the neces- 
sity of the young girl’s concealing her identity 
under the name of “ Leigh,” and who had 
taken so great an interest in her welfare that 
she had procured her the post of companion 
to her own friend, Lady Lyngard, and provided 
her with all the requisite credentials. 

Still, as he was in possession of her secret, 
it mattered little now how he had obtained his 
knowledge. What she had to consider was the 
effect his presence would have on her relations 
with Sir Piers, and whether he would consent 
to her engagement. She knew he could, if he 
liked, withboldit, and prevent her marrying 
until she came of age; but surely he would not 
do thais—surely he would hesitate before 
sacrificing her happiness for the sake of his 
own selfish ends! 

At any rate, she must meet him, and let ber 
conduct be guided by the attitude he himself 
adopted towards her. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Foley had reached home, 
and her first question, as her maid came for- 
ward to help her to divest herself of her wraps, 
was, * Where is Miss Avice?”” ‘In herroom 
ma'am,” re-ponded the girl ; ‘she came home 
some time ago, and I noticed how strange she 
looked, and then she told me she didn’t feel 
very well, aud was going to lie down.” 

Tbere was nothing very alarming in this; 
but Mrs. Foley lost no time in hastening to 
the young girl's apartment, and there she foond 
her, reclining on the couch, her eyes dry and 
bright, but her face as white as the snowdrops 
outside, and pitifully sad in its expression of 
hopeless sorrow. Old people often laugh at 
the griefs of their children, and tell them 
youtu knows nothing of what misery really is; 
bat, in effect, it isin youth that we do saffer, 
when the feelings are keenest, and vibrate most 
easily to the ivfluences of -_ or pleasure, 
Age brivgs more prosaic’troubles, perhaps, but 
it also lends the endurance to bear them ; and, 
besides this, blants the edge of the rceptions, 
and hence prevents their being felt with the 
vividoess ef earlier years. 

To Avice, however, it seemed as if a dark 
curtain had been drawn between her and 
happiness, and that nothing the fature could 
ever give would compensate for what she now 
suffered. 

Loving Lascelles as she did, and believing 
he cared for her in an equal degree, she could 
not blame him, as conscience whispered she 
ought to have done, for dallying with the temp. 
tation of being near her. She pictured what 
his life must be with that poor mad woman 
who was his wife, lonely, miserable, devoid of 
sympathy. Sarely it would plead as his excuss 
for conduct that all the sophistry in the world 
could not absolaotely condone. Oat of her pain 
and bewilderment only one thing made itself 
clear—that they must not meet again. 

‘What: ails you, my pet?’’ her mother 
asked, as she laid her hand gently on her 
temples—hot, and throbbing with excitement. 

‘*Nothing—at least, I think I have a cold,” 
she answered hastily, ‘‘if you'll let me lie 
here quietly for the rest of the evening I shall 

be all right to-morrow.” 

“ But won’t you have anything—had'nt a 
doctor better see you?” 


“ No—oh, no—I only want to be left alone,’ 
Avice responded. Then, a minute after, be- 
coming aware of the ungraciousness of her 
manner, she took her mother’s hand, and 
pressed it to her cheek. ‘‘Forgive me, 
mamma!” she exclaimed, with loving con- 
trition ; ‘(I didn’t mean to be cross, only— 
only I am so unhappy! ” 

She leaned her head on Mrs. Foley’sshoulder, 
and burst into a passionate flood of weeping ; 
then, almost before .she knew what she was 
doing, and certainly before she had thought of 
the consequences, the whole story of her 
trouble was ont. 

** And—oh! mamma—the worst of it all is I 
cannot help loving him even yet! ’’ sobbed the 
pore child, hiding her face, and the burning 

ushes that covered it. 

She was very young, and her longing for 
sympathy so intense, that, having once opened 
her lips, she told all that was in her heart 
without reservation, and felt in some degree 
comforted. Hers was not such a nature as 
Maraquita’s—strong, self-reliant, and capable 
of ering in silence. She had once told 
Lady Lyngard she could not live without love, 
and it was quite true ; for she was like some 
fragile, climbing plant, that will fall drooping 
to the ground, and die, unless it finds a sup- 
port to cling to. 

Mrs. Foley had no word of blame for the 
young girl’s former reticence ; whatever she 
may have thought of it she kept to herself. 

‘My dearest, such troubles as these come 
to all of us at some period of our lives,” she 
said, her voice softening as it softened to no 
other creature under Heaven; ‘‘ and the best 
we can do is to trust to time to cure them. 
Yon think now, perhaps, they are incapable of 
being cured, but wait—and then you'll find I 
am right. I shall take you away from here, 
and we mu t see what effect change has upon 
you. And now lie «till and rest, and a cup of 
tea shall be brought as soon as possible.” 

She kissed her again, and went out to order 
the tea, and jast then a footman came to in- 
form her that a gentleman was waiting in the 
library. 

*“A gentleman !’ she repeated, knitting her 
brows, perplexedly—for a@ visitor at this hour 
was not at all asoal—‘‘did he give his name 
or a card?”’ 

* No, ma'am, but he said he had come on 
important business, aad that he mast ses yo. 
at once,” 

Thinking it might possibly be her lawyer 
down from London. she proceeded to the 
library, where she found awaitiog ber a man 
of between forty and fifty, with a long black 
beard and moustache, and piercing dark eyes. 
He was attired in a cloak, and broad- brimmed 
hat, aud only removed the latter as she 
entered. 

“Well,” he said, at length, and after a 
pause, daring which she had been gazing at 
—. very intently ; “so you don’t recognize 
me ” 

She started violently, and put up her band 
to her brow. 

“ You/”’ she exclaimed, in a low whieper. 
“ Bat I thought you were dead.” 

‘** And tbe wish was father to the thought, I 
suppose,”” he added, with a mocking laugh. 
‘“No, from certain motives of prudence I had 
it reported tha’ I had gone over to the majority ; 
but, as a matter of fact, I was never better in 
my life—although, no doubt, you find me 
altered,” 

“Very much. You have growna beard and 
moustache, and it makes all the difference to 
your face. Besides, you look a great deal 
older.” 

“ Naturally—time, unfortunately, will ac- 
cept no compromise, and leaves his marks, his 
crow’'s feet, and his wrinkles upon us whether 
we will or no. Depend upon it, 1 would have 
remained young had my own inclinations been 
consulted. But you—well, you have not aged 
much ; you are still as handsome as ever,” 
with a low bow, that, so far from pleasing her, 
only made her brows contract in a frown. 





‘* You did not come here to tell me that, I 
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take it,” she said, with some asperity; “or, if 
#0, you have indeed alterei strangely from the 
man I knew years ago. I presume your most 
unexpected visit has some object, and it will 
‘be better in every way that you should let me 
know at once what that object is.” 

“ Business-like as ever !’’ he said, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ My dear Alison, you ought 
to have beeh a man—as I have told you many 
times; your brain and _— are the very 
reverse of feminine! But really, I cannot 
flatter myself on a very hospitable welcome ; 
you don’t appear particularly glad to see me.”’ 

“T am not,” she pre af with quiet com- 
posure ; ‘‘and, between you and me, there is 
nc necessity for sacrificing candour to polite- 
ness.” 

“ Well, no, perhaps you are right; at any 
rate, I will initate your frankness if you will 
first of all allow me to repair the damages the 
fatigue of a long journey has ht.” He 
went to a spirit-case standing on a side table, 
and poured ont a glass of brandy, which he 
drank undilated. ‘Now I will tell you what 
brought me hither. Some week or two ago, 
I chanced to hear that you had inherited a 
very large fortune from an uncle who had 
struck ojl in America, or found gold in 
Australia, or dug out diamonds at the Cape, 
who, to cut the matter short, had been lucky 
enough to hit on one of those royal roads to 
success that I, ally, have tried for a long 
while to find, and not yet succeeded. Well, I 
thought perhaps if might be to my benefit to 
institute inquiries concerning how the will 
was made, and so I took the trouble of going 
to Doctors’ Commons and procuring a copy, 
bem q have at the present moment in my 
pocket, 

He paused; but Mrs. Foley, sitting opposite, 
and watching him with close attention from 
under her downcast eyes, made no remark, so 
he went on. 

‘*T find this testator, byname John Godwin, 
left all fhe large fortune of which he died 
possessed to his elder niece and ged-daughter, 
Alix, and, after her death, to her child or 
children——” 

* Yes,” interrapted Mrs. Foley, locking her 
fingers together and looking her visitor straight 
in the face; ‘‘and Alix being dead, and her 
child being dead also, the whole of the money 
came to me, and will go to my daughter after 
me. You see, although my uncle named my 
sister’s child as his heiress, in case of the 
mother’s death, he made no provision for my 
sister’s husband.” 

“ Like an iniquitous old scamp, as he must 
have been! Excuse my candour,” remarked 
Mr. Paul Chevasse. ‘‘I hold that will was 
very hard lines on me, but of course I can’t 
dispute it after this lapse of time. You must 
have thought Providence had taken you under 
its especial protection by removing my wife 
and daughter, and thus constituting you sole 
heiress of such a magnificent fortune,” he 
added, with a sneer that she saw fit to ignore. 
‘‘ Suppose Evelyn had lived?” 

‘*In that case she would have had the money 
instead of me,” was the quiet response; “ but 
I really don’t see the necessity of going into a 
discussion of what might have been—it is a 
question to which there would be no end.” 

“Wait a minute, if you please—I have 
@ motive for desiring to recall the circum- 
stances of your niece’s death. You will re- 
member that she and I and her mother were 
staying in a little out-of-the-way place in 
Jersey, and that I took the child Evelyn with 
me when I went yachting with a party of 
friends. Well, unfortunately, when we were 
off the coast of France a storm came on, and 
the vessel foundered, with the result of all the 
party being drowned save myself. I was 
a powerfal swimmer, and contrived to keep 
myself afloat until a passing steamer saw me 
and picked me up. Now, what would you say 
if I told you that Evelyn also was rescued— 
that an old fisherman, who was outin his boat 
some little time after our vessel had sunk, 
found her tied to a raft, and took her home to 








a little lonely hut where he and his wife 
lived? ”’ 

‘*I should say,” she replied, the words fall- 
ing slowly from her white lips, ‘‘that you 
were inventiog some absurd story that you 
had borrowed from # romance,” 

“But trath, you know, is so often stranger 
than fiction,” he interpolated, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘*Tf,” she continued, without noticing the 
ititerraption, “such a thing had taken place, 
people would naturally inquire why you did 
not make it known as soon as you discovered 
it.” 

‘*Of course they would, and no doubt they 
would employ a few unflattering epithets with 
regard to my conduct, when they heard the 
reason,” he said, nonchalantly. ‘‘ You who are 
better acquainted with me, and who don't 
expect too much from poor human nature, 
won’t be so severe in your judgment perhaps. 
At that time I was, as you are aware, greatly 
pressed for money ; in fact, I did not know 
which way to tarn for the want of it. Evelyn 
had a fortune of ten thousand pounds left her 
by her ‘maternal grandfather, and settled 
upon herself in such a manner that she could 
not touch a farthing of it until she came of 
age, but in case of her dying a minor, it lapsed 
unconditionally to her mother, which was 
tantamount to saying J should derive the 
benefit of it. Well, it was not until some 
months afterwards that I happened to hear, 
through a French newspaper, of a little child 
being picked up off the coast of Brittany, aud 
on going to make inquiries, found that it was 
in reality Evelyn, who, however, had had an 
attack of fever, consequent on her exposure, 
and was only just recovering fromit. Now it 
struck me, that supposing it became known 
she was alive, I should be placed in an 
extremely awkward position by her trustees, 
who would insist en my refunding the ten 
thousand pounds, part of which I had already 
spent, Well, I hit on a plan of compromising 
matters. I took her away from the old fisher- 
man, and placed her in a convent in Normandy 
under a false name, and I paid down a sum of 
money in advance; no questicns were asked, 
and so she remained there until she was 
grown up. What have you to say now, Mrs. 
Foley ?”’ 

Just at first she said nothing, but remained 
looking at him with her glittering eyes, which 
seemed larger and brighter than ever, con- 
trasted with the extreme pallor of her face. 
Then,— 

“Do you expect me to believe this?’’ she 
asked, at length, wetting her parched lips 
before she spoke, 

“Tt really doesn’t matter much whether 
you believe it or not; it is the truth, and can 
be proved,” he rejoined, coolly. ‘‘I can quite 
well understand your not wishing to admit a 
fact which will deprive you of your large 
heritage, but unfortunately for us we must 
bow to disagreeable circumstances when we 
can’t control them.”’ 

She was silent again, her logical mind— 
which he had correctly said was more 
masculine than feminine—grasping the situa- 
tion, and deciding on what would be her best 
course of action. 

She had one thing in her favour—she knew 
the character of the man she had to deal with, 
and she saw that the same reason which had 
prevented his declaring the fact of Evelyn’s 
existence in the past would still render it 
advantageous to him to keep it secret now. 
Yes, he was playing a bold game, but she held 
the trump card in her own hand! 

“ Well,” she said, at length, and it strack 
him that she did not attempt avy denial of 
her niece being alive, “what do you intend 
doing ?”’ 

“Is there anything to prevent my claiming 
the money on Evelyn’s behalf?” he asked, 
responding to her question by another. 

‘* Yes, a great many things. In the first 
place, you have motives for not wishing your 
name brought prominently before the public ; 
secondly, you could not very well explain the 


fact of keeping Evelyn hidden away and 
appropriating her money without running the 
risk of a criminal prosecution; thirdly, aud 
lastly ’’—she fixed her eyes on his with a keen- 
ness of penetration before which a less 
hardened man might have quailed—‘‘I believe 
you have another plan which you fancy will 
have @ more advantageous results as regards 
your own interests.’’ 

| “ Bravo!’ he exclaimed, striking his hands 
together in soft applause ; ‘‘I admire a clever 
woman, even when her talent is likely to be 
employed against me—how much more when I 
can count on itasanally! Iwill be quite plain 
with you, Alison, because I pereeive that beat- 
ing about the bush is only waste of time so far 
@s you are concerned. The reasons you assign 
for my not putting in aclaim on Evelyn's behalf 
are perfectly legitimate ones ; and, besides this, 
she is rather a wilful and headstrong young 
lady, and her ideas of what she ought to give 
me out of her fortune might not coincide with 
mine. Under these circumstances, I am will- 
ing to come to an arrangement with you by 
which we may both benefit. Evelyn at present 
knows nothing of her family—does not even 
know her own name, and therefore is not 
likely to find out she is an heiress, so that I 
have no conscientious scruples in disposing of 
a fortune she never in reality possessed. I 
would suggest that you should give me & 
certain sum of money—say twenty thousand 
pounds—and for that consideration I will 
undertake to hold my tongue.” 

She did not seem surprised or draw back 
| from the cold-blooded villainy of the proposal ; 
' perhaps, knowing her visitor as she did, she 
| was in a measure prepared for it. After a few 
miuutes meditation, she said, abraptly, — 

‘‘Where is Evelyn at the present 
moment?” 

‘In Paris, at my home,” he answered, 
readily. 

“I see your imagination is as inventive as 
' ever ; in other words, you tell a lie with a grace 
| that makes it easily pass for truth,’’ she re- 
' marked, her lips curling in a disdainful smile. 
| * Ag it happens, however, I am better informed 
than you suppose, and may tell you that for 
| for some weeks I have been aware my niece 
| was living at Lyngard Court under the name 
of Maraquita Leigh.” . 

He started violently, evidently much sur- 
— at hearing such a statement from her 

ips. 

** How do you know that?” 

‘‘ Because she came here one evening, and I 
was immediately struck by her likeness to my 
family. She remained the night, and I made 
my suspicions certainties by examining & 
birthmark she has on her shoulder.” 

“ Did she see you examining it?” he inquired, 
anxiously, 

Mrs. Foley smiled with some scorn. 

“Certainly not. Before she went to bed I 
gave her a narcotic in some wine, and affected 
my gevnons while she slept.” 

“e 
in 





ou are a clever woman!” he exclaimed, 
an admiration that seemed purely in- 
voluntary. : 

“You see I had the advantage of knowing 
you so well that I was ee for any ruse 
or villainy on your part, by which money might 
be made,” she responded, unmoved by the 
compliment, 

He shrugged his shoulders again. 

“You don’t trouble to wrap the home truths 
you utter in silver paper, madame; however, 
that makes no difference to our present 
business. Do you agree to the offer I have 
made you?”’ 

** Yes, in a modified form. Bat first of all, 
tell me—and speak the truth if you can— 
whether, when you came here, you knew of 
Evelyn’s presence at Lyngard Court? ” 

**Candidly, I did not. She ran away from 
me in Paris, and since then I haven’t been 
able to trace her. As I said before, I heard of 
this will of your unc’e’s, and also that vou had 
lately bought a large estate close to that of 
Sir Piers Lyngard, where you were living, and 
| go, trusting to the change in my appearance 
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for-not beingrecoghized, I came: On my way |, 


fromthe station to (he-village it chanced that 
Ksew Meraquita—or Evelyn: as she should by 

i be called—and with no less*a- paraon 
thaa Sir Piers himeel/; and I followed theor; at 
® safe distance, tothe Court; where I nranaged 
Wiconvey a note toler and make: an appoint 
ment for to-night."’ 

‘* That is well ;now I will tell you ithe terma 
Lam willing toi make with yeu. I will consent 
to give you am allowance of a.tiourand‘a-year 
#@ long; asi I remaite mistress of my uncie’s 
reer One’ thousand’! h 

** One: thoud !”’ he repeated, with angry 
vehemence, “ Wheti yomohave: an income of 
nearly twenty timew that amount }” 

“ Phat haw nothing! to. do: witie: you,” sie’ 
said; quietly, and: tefally unmoved by his 
exoitemént, “If I underatandi rigktly all you 
have to censidér if imwlatiway you can drive 
the best bargain: far sand; as aimatter 
of fact}, so far from being: ine a: position to 
dictate; terms; yom are ia reality forced to 
agsept whatever 5. may: think: fie to offer 
Indeed, if I liked{ I could defy you, for: you" 
dare not maké public: the: story: of? Evelyne 
rescue. However, aa yowaremy'sister’s hus 
band, I am Willdeg to caake you thibellowmned, 
whieh shall! be‘ continwed: as: long as you live. 
Spare me a disemsion;” she added, immpera- 
tively, waving her‘hamé to enjoin’ sjlemece as he 
Was: about speaking: ‘Nothing: you cam say 
will make say-diffenenca either to myideas or 
my actions. Yottscanc agesp} my’ terns or 
leave thom, whicly you like. Phoonly stipula- 
tiem have to madeiass thab. you should’ quit 
ngland at oneo+to-night; im fact; and take 
Byrelyn with you, ané<hutrshe stow remain 
abroad, on wherevar you happen: to be where 
there-is no likelihood off my seeing hery For 
this purpose, and to defray your travelling 
expenses, I will’ writa you out a clreque for 
five handred poands, which you may consider 
as a gifé, independant of your favere allow- 
ance,” 


She spoke in quist, business-like tones; av if 
she were the renewal of w lease; or’ 
the sale of some land, instead off settling a 
question: which wasy in effect; of vital’ impor- 
tance tor her; amd: as she concluded she’ met 
hieeyes; and breathed a sigix of! unconscious 
relief, for she saw she had! cong wered—he 
would accept what she offered without de mr. 


(To be continwed:) 








AGAINS! HIS: WELL. 





CHAPTIBR: Vi. 
“TILL DEATH DO US. PART.” 


As scon as.Leigh, cam: be moved, Bffie'and 
Mr. Roby. insist: thas,,she;shadl,, for: atime 
make their home: hers, Effie: declaning: tlrer| 
Ractory to be.no'fit place-for hem; and, indsed, 
the house, appears, ta have a dépressings 
influence on the invalid. No light raithery; 20% 
kindness: can lift hes fer-a-memanizom ‘the 
“slough of despand.’”’ into’ whith) 'sher has 
fallen; she is haamtedi even by hen, mobphier’ar| 
words, ‘“ You killed hins!’’ Theg sank istte:herr 
utmost soul, and now bear abundantlg/sncin: 
ao a3 remorse, ant, morbid ing. 

is glad, too, to leave the/Reetory, especial 
aathe new Bz and.his family are on 
to. take possession as-seanvas pessible So oni 
a bright day Mr. Roby. deives.up to thesyhonse; 
and srringing out of the chaise asviste: Leighy 
in; and Effie following, ene her in wraps, 
and in silence they drive to, Leafy Hollow}” 
as. Mr,. Roby’s. unpretentious residence’ is: 
called. It-seoms to Leigh it-has- never looked 
so. lovely. as. on this May —standing a 
littleraway.from the high.road, almost-hiddem 
from. view, by, the fine elms, with vines and 
ho: surroundiag’ the: poreli andi 
eschadingsie windows; the small but pretty 
garden is. bright, with flowers, and: a) sense of’ 





peace broods over the:place. 


“This isy indeed, like’ home,” Leigh says; 
with a sigh of pleasure and a lighting of her 
= eyes; “* How good you-are to brig me 

ere.” 

Effie has: given up* her ‘own room to Leigh, . 
as it is loftier and:prettier than any other’ tite’ 
house boasts. It is long’ sn@ rather narrow, 
having a window at each end’; the curtains’ 
are sea-greep, and so are the walis, the latter 
beingshung with “gemeof art,” as Efe calls 
them: Im one window stands a smell roand 
table‘on which E fite has(placed all the Tovelie-t 
flowers‘ of the«month, atd'a few books by well- 
known authors. 

Leigh is speedilyove of the family, and Mr. 
Roby evinces*a hearty liking end admiration 
for the: desolate gitl; whilst Effie is happy only ' 
inminuistering to. her wants. But‘ during the 
fot week neither mention Justin to or before 
her, althougt she is looging to hear of hit. 
Daily'and hourly she wonders if he has for- 
given’ her if her sorraws' ave softened his 
heart towards‘ her. ‘ 

“IT think*he would be grieved if he’saw'me 
new,” she sxys'te herself, and’ glances into a 
nairror’at her eifiee. She remenibers' 
how preud she hat ‘of herbeauty, recalls* 
too his rebuke, —: 

“If you were bat ad sweet and’ good as‘ you | 
are” beautiful, you’ woald® ba a perfect) 
woman!’ 

Sive has:fallen very’short. of ‘perfection; ah® 
now she has lostiher beanty; awd’ she reftrses 
to believe that she’ will ever regain it. One 
by one-her lovers and friends havefallen'away, 
and now’ she is alone; with the exception of 
the Robys’ and° Franois' Conway’; oppressed, 
too, with thee horrible idea’ that stie has beea 
the cause of' her father's‘déath: 2 

About a weak after her’ arrival af Leafy 
Hollow, Effie joins her‘ it? the arbor, her face 
—— of' curious: mixtare’ of pleasure 


pain. 

” D vera great of néws for you, Leigh: 
— de you: ‘isuooming’ hoae to-mor* 
row??" 

‘* Your brottier! flashing lotly: 

“ You; of comrse’ we ate deligtted, but’ out’ 
pleasure has a considerable leaver of pain.’” 

‘“Howso?’” 

‘Justin is only comvibg te'us fora week’; He’ 
has accepted the editorship of a Sydney ‘pe er; 





and swiisfor' Australia almost immediately: 

‘+ Australin i" faintly,“ does*he go alone?” 

“ Qaite; that makes:it worse fdr us’ to’ bear” 
the-sepsration?’”' 

* Does he know I am with you?,” 

“Oh, yes. be” 

‘*Beoaaeer I think» he would’ prefer not to’ 
see me, Effie, I can’t meet hinn’” 

‘+ Andefor whty ?” oarfoasly: 

‘I amvashumedaftter' my déspicable’ con- 
duct tewards hin refase to seehim becatse’ 
I daremet.’” 

+ Didtyou act so-very*badiy to him?” 

“Wore tham youcan’ conesives If you" 
ksew alll you: deprobubly have déelined to 
receive me here.” 

‘“ | hepe!not—bat whatever oxuse you 
Justia forangery I am quitesure he Bas 
age: forgiver- yow— perliups forgotten’ the 
offence:”’ 

“ He could not do that, so let mie*go! away 


before he:comes-—I'amt not strong enough yet 
to;bear’ oad 
re will you go ?’’ Effie Nughs. 


—~ 


*& nd 

‘“ To Mi. Lianeourt:; hewilt reoéive me‘for’ 
my mother’s stke‘until I Have found work:’”’ 

The tedious journey wouldkilf you im your 
piesent state, and if you such fovlistt . 
talk I shall seud>papa to you. A‘lecture’ from 
hitwis'as good as’ a tonic ; awd if Justin’ de- | 
clinesrmeeting you, I promise you shail’be un: 
molested invyour own rooms;’’ 

And, finally, Mr. Roby and Effie overrnlé 

i ision, and\she waits in féar and 
croning footing alow: tae Ape ave’ 
evening t ! ‘ ’ 3 
toomeet-hinr at the little statiot; and Leigl 


- 


watebes for their return from: her window: 
At first sight of Justin’ her’ pale faes grown 
yet paler; and sheshrinksin voluntarily Hebind® | 





“he‘ curtains. He looks older tHan when last 
pr rs and his keen eyes are yet keener, 
whilst the curve of' the lips is very cynical. 

Tt is sometime before Effie goes. to Leigh, 
with @ message from Justin, that as he has no 
pe ie to. meet her, He hopés she will. not 

w his presepca to be any restraint to her; 
sd she githertt np ‘all her courge and goes dowa 
to tHe dining-room, whiere she finds Justin 
an@ Mfr. Roby. As tha girl'advances, the pallor 
and saduess.of her chaaged face, rendered. al- 
most startling, a coy atte bg her heavy 
mourning; = gre uty” }tlie young man’s 
heart; bathe has learned wisdom of her, and 
does: not betray’ eny emotion as he takes her 
hand; and expresses his regret for her late ill- 
ness, his sympathy with her grief. After this 
he'peys her’ buf small’ a , Occasionally 
throwing Lerwfew casdalwords, His father 
and sister are so dévéted th him that when 


a all avseniblein the m Lisiiit 
feet ‘Herself forgotten’; and iw # remot. 
corner; firtively wate! ‘them, realizes most 
bisterly her desolation homelesmmess: Per 


haps Justi’ reads tts in Her’ eyes, fdr le 
Crosses ‘over, 

“Yon are very silént; Miss Banks, amdI no 
afraid we have neglected you.” 

“Not‘at all, Mr, Roby, I enjoyed listening 
td.you.”” 

** Then your lock was untruthfal |” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘©That you did not look the idealof a happy 
woman!’ 

“I did not say I. was Aappyit. would be 
strange if I were!” 

“Just now, granted; butbecausa you hawe. 
hed one heavy sorrow you must not as 
life will never. be bright for yeu again... 1. be- 
lieve,asa tule, thatis a:woman's idea, butrit. 
don"t hold Evers : ill rise. 
above gtief, and still derive some. pleasure: 
from. life,” 

‘“‘Tamafraid T cannot think.sa,, What;plea- 
suré can Lanticipate? No. home, no -iricuds,. 
eyen my moter gone!” 

‘*Your mother does not constitute your 
whole world! At present it ig true you have no 
hoite; inthe fall sense of the , bat’ you. 
are ungrateful to'say you haye'no friends 1” 

“T anf véry sorry. I°spoke'thoughitlessly 1” 
she'says, 80° meekly, thixt’s curious smile plays 
about Jietin’s lips. 

“And in time you will marry)” 

“TI think. I shall never do that,” and her 
tous is hurt, and‘he fancies thete aze.tears.in. 
her eyes ; but he goss on coolly, — 


- ‘ 
“Most say that at some time.of their 
liver, but nt usually change their, minda; 
tlisy have a holy. horror of be igm ati 
0 ids! TI really can’t sea reasen wh; 
yott should be different to o\liers mar. sex!’ 
Ste does not retort, bat sits) nie uaten 
ing, although tle fusk on her-face tells him he 


has wounded . Her; haps he, ia. in an. om, 

merciful’ mood, for lie, says, “I shall not. be 

greatlysurprised if eventually [heaw y, 

made Conway & happy mati.’ ; 
“Ffe-would not me now if'I' ssked 

him,” shé says, 50,8 that Justia laughs - 

out ; 


“Haye you tribd tie” experiment, Mise 
Banks?’ He surely would ‘not have tlie craelty- 
torefice a-laby’s request” 

Hér cheeks. burn’ hothy: “Mr: 
are a and perp das bed 
consideration from. r. 
capable® of sis wetadaas fo gd witty honit” 
erect’ sie‘lénves tite roont, He- : 
to detaiti her or ap f 

sions: aie rises-‘Hastily, t] 
& 5 . A yy 
“Don't go, Miss’ aaa rerine Stead o 
staying here; Tam ‘affaid' I'stiowld offend you 
‘asl did last n he Hs 


cma Piaraiare me eec ttc 
yt E own aocustomed to my 


“+ Yeu are’telling absurdly, ad you knowit’; 


» you 


tet eet 


~ 
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I. wish. you'd: leave heroics for those who.are. 
proficient in the art!” 

er: was. not. aware.I indulged :in heroics,’’ 
meekly, 

“ Well,,you.do!t I. should be pleased if it. 
were otherwise!” and.he passes.on. 

In the evening he invites her, much. to-her; 
surprise, to walk. with him im the-gardén.. 
dogs itin an indifferent manner, but Leigh’s 
fcolish heart beats quickly.,with pleasure.. 

* Betch, a.shawl,” he says,‘ you .don’t look 
very, strong yet,”’ andlike.a little childzshe, 
obess, and together. they,leave the house. 

“ us talle like friends,” he says, coolly; 
“ we'verdone nothing -but.sngrl at.eackh other 
since last evening! I want.to know-what you 
intend :doing|”’ 

‘I wishtoob‘aina situation ag companion.” 
“ Lively,for you; butJ really, can’t see what 


che Jenrese G) fost ” 
“NonLl. Certainly not for.a governess.’ 
“ No, you venot 8 ient patience; aud. oa, 


aré,-too hamdsome! ” 
‘* T'was once, perhaps; bat not now,” 


He. *' although I deserve your scorn, it would surely 





He. la * Mothers - with. eligible sons 
ee ah nion; 1 think.. I.conr 
sider-you.decid edig handsome still.”’ 

” coelly....‘-L. think, you .a.lon 
remove frem.aGzrisalda.” * 


‘« Lhever bad no heart lately. to be-disagrees | 
able; and no cane either.” 

‘*I've-knewn,you intensely savage without | 
& camee.)’ 

“ Thatwas'-in.the.old days, when I.was not. 
qvite-so wreetohed.as' now; and bgfore Ivwas a. 
prey-toremorsea” 

Justin finskes: hotly, thinking. she refers: to 
her conduct towards himself; but before ha 
cat» speak, she. goes.cn,,‘‘ So long; as, I live I 





shall, never: forget: my mother’s lookrand. her: 
words:te:me, when.we found, my,father dead.” ; 

“ What were these words?” gravely... | 

‘That, L- bad. killed hint! oh}; bow 
can I ever, forgive:-mysel{!” withja.sudden 
bunetiof pain. . ‘ LAitled himd” 

‘“Fadpel”’ he says, with,.more, emphasis 
tham politenese.. j 

“ Indeedd. it; is.trug, The shock of my 
broken engagement was his death-blow! ”’ 


‘ Herdied of heart-disease; ands itis absurd 


| you—to implore you to pardon me,” andstHen. | 
' daughter’s marriage, and that gocd lady, re- 





fort you,to terture,yourselfithns, Come into 
tbe arbour and sit down, and let me hear no, 
more, of this nonsensical talk,,. Upon my word, | 
Leigh, I am surprised at.you!’” 

Stie dees mot resemtuhis :masterfulness ;) in | 
hdte heart she likes iit, and: admireshim -the| 
mort for itp | 

‘“‘ Now, if you can, think nothing of' yourtelé 
fora few moments, I'wantto-talk about my- 
self, by way of change. Of coursé,, yew are 
aware I leave here next week?” | 

“ Yess” faintly. Your friends wild beraorry | 
tonosd you.” 

“THeyll’ sdon. console’ thentselves. for my| 
loss. Tris’ surptising bow very little one is’ 
necessary even to one’s best friends! ’’ | 

“Yor are'ceynical’! ” 

“OM, 64 T’only take a practicat view of 
things. If I died to-morrow another would be 
found te fill ry place, amd “the world’ woula 
jogonadtifouph I had never been, But'tercturr 
toUur starfitg poitit, If before I¢d T’can'be 
of" service-td youl shall bepteased.’” 

‘Thank’ you; but: I retilhy don’t’ see how" 
you can help ne ; tit 

“Very vwelk}’ P dateray” you' are’ right,” 
coolly: “EF @on’t'care'to play Berciieter ; ata | 


= {Ngee em tapes cdnageoey 4 dined yme? Do you think you can te ready. to go out | I 
| tohia, It seems such happiness canuo! be-for 


' her; it almost needs the touch of his lips, the 


me evén* for a simple’ set of ‘friendship; «l- 
eres shalf not ‘be here’ to recall’ it‘to” your 
mind,”’ , : 

“You must not think Tréfdse your help 
from motives of pride, I really don’t see how 
}0u can, help me.*’ 


“’Pérhaps you are right; and; after all; youj 


may be pow to marry,Conway.”’ 

ath He does not wish it; neither would ‘I if he 
i Rad 

“ce Why ? ” ; 

“ You.know-myp reasons.” 











‘* I may have heard them, but I’ve forgotten 
them, as you will forget. me when I am gone.” 

‘*T shall not. forget you.” 

“ Indeed, I am. flattered ’—cynically—“ es- 
pecially when I remember youcan think of me: 
only asan arrant fool, and your dupe.” 

‘You are very cruel to me,” she half moans; 


be more generous: to remember. my unha) 
condition, and accord me.alitile pity.” a 

Her face is hidden, and she cannot see the 
light in his eyes, She only hears his voice hard 
and strained, because of the, awful: contrel-he 
is exercising over himeelf, 

“ Leigh, you talk of pity, Did you accord me 
any,? ‘Tkenxe is an old: saying, ‘ With: what 
measure ye.mete, it shall. be meted. to you 
again,’ ” 

A sob smites on his.ear, but relentlessly he 
goes on. 

‘Tam glad tosay I have outiived that old 
folly, and am now quite willingto shake hands 
and forgive., Shall we part friends?” 

“Yes, if you wish it.” 

- Sekt orer hear of .you..agaiv, or from 
you?” 

‘Of me, yoa may, From me, no!” 

“Why, not from you?” 

“ My letters would-bavenointerest for you.” | 

“No? Well, women’s letters are generally | 
stupid.” | 

‘‘And you hate stupidity?” attempting, 
galety.. | 

“ Asfolly |” i 
“ Shall we go back to Effie?” | 

| 
| 
| 





‘*I£ you please ;, I am.perfectly indifferent.” 

‘‘ Before we. go, Mi.. Roby, I want to say. | 
something to you. Perhaps:we.may-never be | 
alone again.’’? Then she pauses, hot and con- 
fused, but ha does.not attempt to help her. out. | 
of her bewilderment; so, after a few moments, | 
she goes on huskily, ‘‘I wantrto.ask your fox 
giveness for:my contemptible condict:towards | 


she can say. no more. 

‘Axe you very anzious I'should forgive?” | 
and the grave voice grows more tender. 

“ es,’ ’ 

“Leigh, you behaved: scandalously—you.: 
have-n0. claim to forgiveness:”’ 

“T know that too, well?’ sobbing. 

“But fer ‘Aald.Lang Syne’ I will pardon. | 
alk. Idontt.wishto.take-unkindly, feelinga with | 
me to another land; and, besides this,:imrall> | 
probability we shall never. meet again.. Why, | 
Leigh, you ard cryivg—téll me why?” 

And when: she does-not auswer; he, leaning | 
over her, asks hosrsely, — 

“ Ts it because Iam going?” 

She must be very weak, indeed, for she. sobs. 
out,— 

“ Yes—yee,” and camsay no.morc.. 

“Why should you grieve that I go?” | 
eagerly. ‘Is it. that you. lied to. ma. the ; 
night of the ball? Is it that yowlove me?” 

He beuds. over. her, until: his face almost | 
touches her bair, 
H * Do. you.love.me now? Did you leva me 
then ?” 

‘* Yes,” lifting. her Hushed, face to him, 
““Usugh at meif yeu will, but I love you.” 

Who is if laughs? Is it Justin, in the joy of ; 
his heart? 

She lifts her eyes to his half expec‘ing to see | 
mockery and triamph there, instead of whieh. 
she. finds herself in his: arms, hears him | 
| 
i 
1 


Bay, — 
, I knewit long age;, Leigh; dear Leight. if 


you will not..marry Gonway—will you marry 


with me?” 
Her answer_is inandible, but eatisfactory—if 
one may judge from Justin's gratified look, as 


he stoops :to kiss the.face that flushes all roay- 


red at his caress. 

‘ Was I hard, my dear?” he questions, 

* Yes, I thought you-hate? me!’ 

“T'was so against my will, You nced not 
féar a. repetition. of the treatment ”—half 
laughing—‘ ‘and, Leigh, I really. regard myself 
as a successful emulator of Pétruchio, and 
you figure not-badly as Kate. But seriously, 





may dear, have you counted.the cost ofmarry- 
ing me?” 

** No,” bi ing, and with pretiy, archnese; 
‘- because-I never thought yon woald ask. me.” 

‘‘ Then,” says Justia, very gravely, ‘ket me 
tell you, plainly all you will have to. eucennter. 
Lam going.out as.editor,as youalrendy know; 
and, beyond the: wages. of.my laboux I shalt 
have literally nothing,,. All the: little property 
my father has is. settled.on:my. sisters L 
shall not receive.even the proverbial shilling 4 
What do you say, Leigh? ” 

“ That Iam glad you are poor, becanse none 
cam say I married: you for money.” 

“ Think again» I.may. fall sick. in: that dis- 
tant land - may, die, and. you be left alene, w 
stranger and in poverty !’’ 

“Do not talk of; sickness and death ! But 
if eibher come it will.find me. with yout” 

‘* Lay. proves bruial busband.”’ 

‘*T. will risk all that ’—between a langh 
and.afory;. ‘‘ Although I deserve anger I 
don’t think I shall-receiye it!” 

* Itis growing damp—come in, chi'd!"’ says 
Justin, duawing. her shawl closer. about. her. 
“ Bat firstrkise me, and thank me for taking 
pity on, and saving you from perpetual maiden- 

” 


| hood 


‘Indeed, no, Mr. Roby! You forget. Meg. 
Conway!” 

“ Not I; nor the fact that you implore} him 
to marry you, and he refused.” 

‘For shame, Justin,” 

* Kiss me ”’—imperiously— and let us go 


| in,” aud» Leigh nestles willingly: enone inte 
| his embrace. ‘‘ You have very little time te 


prepare, my love.” : 
“And Iam woefully ignorant. I aw sfraid 
T. shall. often. vex. you with my- stupid 
blunders,” 
“So long.as you love:me as well. as now I 


; skall-vot prove a hard taskmaster.” 
* * * * 


Mrs, Batks’s consent was asked. to ber 


plied : ‘ Of course Leigh must pl ase herself, as 
deubtless. she would, and if she chose to 
sbandon all for the sake of a. petiniless editor 
she-musi abide her- decision. She would. beg 
to be.excnsed being. present at the marriage, 
which she unéerstcod was to be. very qaiet, 
and in her delicate state sse.was really unable 
to take so long a jpumey. Ste wished. ber 
daughter well, bunt thought ker extremely 
fdolish, and not deserving much pscsperity,” 
Leigh felt cruelly burt by this cailoasletter, 
but Justin was af hand, and proved hbimselfa 


| no& uncompetent comforter. So early. one 
| morning they walked to. church, accomparied 
only by Mr. Roby sud. Effie, and camo, away 


man aud wife. Francis calls at Leafy Hollow 
to wish. the happy psir “ God-specd;’ and 
in bis manner there is no shade cf envy, no 
shadow of regret; so-that_ when they are [sisly 


; alone; Justin gays roguishly,— 


‘* After all, my dear, Conway's heartis ot 


| broken by your. desertion.” 


No; laughing, ‘‘bat yours. wonld bave 
been. had T rej-cted you!” 
= * * 
So Jurtin and Leigh bid good-bye to Loglind, 
with. many @ regret, many a’longing, for its 


| dear-familiar.sheres, its: woods and. streame. 


Yet amid all pain and yearning they tusn t>eic 
* > 

faces resolately towards the Jand of their «deop- 

tion, strong in their mutual love and conti- 


| dence... Leigh is, indecd, ahappy woriau, when 


she stands in her own home for tha first time, 
with her husband’s arm about her, and” her 
bright face, full now of vigorous beauty, lifted 


sound of his voice, to assure her of it. 

One day there vomes a letter from Hffis, in 
whieh she says,— 

“T saall' now surprise you, I think. Mr. 
Conway bas asked me to marry bim azd 1 
have promig;d (Jon’t be jealous, Leigh!) I kacw 
some people ridicule him, butit is only those 
who do not kuow. his goodness, If ho had 
never asked me to rsarry hint I should never 
have confessed to you ‘hat I always loved him, 
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and that my love for him was the cause of my 
animosity towards you. I think I may say, 
without vanity, that he cares for me, if not s0 
passionately, yet more enduringly than for 
you. He has confessed you once said, in break- 
ing your word to him, you would make, not mar 
his life, and that now he thanks you for your 
discernment. Before you get this we shall be 
an old bride and bridegroom ; the honeymoon 
will be quite a thing of the past—but we shall 
have your love and good wishes. Of that we 
are perfectly assured. 

“ We all long to see you again. Oh! when 
shall we meet ? I am quite jealous of yon Leigh, 
for papa is always talking of and thinking 
about you, to the entire forgetfalne:s of his 
own daughter!’’ Then follows a sentence 
truly “ Effie-like ’’ :—“ I shall wear ivory satin, 
orange blossoms aud veil,*and do hope they 
will not prove too trying to my complexion.” 

. * . * 


By the next mail Leigh receives two 
silver-edged, highly.embossed cards, with Mr. 
and Mrs, Liancourt'’s compliments ! 

‘So your mother has married her first love 
after all,” Justin says, half laughingly. 

“* She but follows her daughter's example,” 
Leigh answers softly, ‘‘ and yet, poor father.” 

Her husband, bending, kisses her, and the 
transient cloud passes from her brow. 


[THE END.] 








HER GREAT MISLfAKE. 


ee | 


CHAPTER X, 


Tue Fox family had felt profoundly dull 
after La iy Elsdale’s marriage ; the excitement 
which bad preceded that event was followed 
by a calm so profound that, as Pussy irre- 
verently expressed it, they were pretty well 
bored to death. 

Tony departed to London, but his sisters 
could not so console themselves, None knew 
better than their mother the uselessness of 
young ladies wasting their charms in town 
out of the season. She told Alice and Bertha 
her views, and again impressed upon them 
both the eligibleness of the nearest bachelor 
within reach—Captain Cecil Fane. 





** He belongs to one of the best families in | 


England, and has a very fair income, while, 
as to looks, he is far superior to Florence’s 
busband.”’ 

Bertha shrugged her shoulders, 

“He's charming, mother, we both admit 
that—in fact, hia only blemish seems to me a 
want of taste; he certainly seems very blind 
to our attractions.” 

But, nevertheless, they spared no effort to 

captivate the young officer. Ably seconded by 
their mother, the Misses Fox laid their plans 
very carefully. They conceived a sudden 
affection for Lady Emily—they discovered 
that five o’clock tea at Westfield was a most 
delightful institution, and came over to par- 
take of it two or three times a week—but the 
soldier never seemed to perceive their devo- 
tion, Perfectly polite and courteous, be yet 
gave no sign of amending that one little defect 
in his sharacter to which Bertha had alladed 
89 piteously. 
_ “Our neighbours seem very pressing in their 
invitations,” he said? carelessly, one day, to 
his mother ; “do they imagine we are all one 
family because my cousin has married 
theirs?” f 

Lady Emily langhed. 

“They are handsome, 
Cecil.” 

“T never said they weren’t, mother mine,” 

“ And I think—_” 

Her son looked at her comically, and she 
stopped half-way in her speech, 

“I think they are charming,” said Cecil, 
gravely,— at a distance,” ; 

He left his mother to dine there alone the 
following evening, avowing that he had an 
engagement some miles off, and that the hour 
of his return was uncertain. But, probably, 


well-bred girls, 


this was an idle excuse, for between six and 
seven he was cantering homewards, when, to 
his dismay, bis horse cast a shoe, and the 
canter was reduced to a miserable limp, pro- 
ductive of real pain to ths animal, and great 
vexation to its rider. 

“*T can’s stand this,” cried Cecil; and, dis- 
mounting, he gave the horse's reins to his 
groom, ordering him to lead him home, The 
man inguired whether he should not give up 
his own mount to his master, but the captain 
shook his head. 

“T’ll drop into the Rectory, and ask them to 
give me some dinuer.” 

He was an old friend of the rector of West- 
field. He had once been the clergyman’s 
pupil, and the intimacy between them had 
never faded. He was welcomed heartily by 
Mr. Dale, and led at once, unceremoniously, 
into the family dining-room. 

‘We are half an-hour earlier than usual,” 
said the Rector, apologetically; ‘‘there’s a 
school treat on, and we have to be hard at 
work by half-past seven.” 

Cecil slipped into a chair by Mrs. Dale, 
assuring her he could dispense with soup, and 
considered himself lucky to be in time for the 
delicious roast beef her husband was then 
carving. He looked round the table, and dis- 
covered that, besides himself, there was 
another guest—a bright, good tempered-look- 
ing girl, dressed quietly in blue serge. 


seized him, but he had not the remotest idea 
of her identity. 

‘*The governess, I suppose,” was his ulti- 
mate decision. “ She’s net particularly pretty, 
but I like her face.” 

And he soon found out that she was quite 
| at home. Mr. Dale seemed to depend on her 
| for the success of the evening's festivities; his 

wife, smiling, told her the treat was all her 
| doing, while the children clung to her in evi- 
dent affection. 
Oaly oue thing puzzled Cecil—they never 
! once addressed her by mame. Mrs. Dale 
' caHed her “* My dear,” the rector spoke of ber, 
| Jaughingly, as our “lady help,’ while the 
| small people never thought of any title but 
| the pronoun “you.” It was decidedly trying 
' to the visitor, who had hoped to catch up ber 
| name without any formal introduction. 
“You'll come and lend a hand, Cecil,” cried 
| Mr. Dale, pleasantly. 
| “Of course; I’m equal to any amount of 
exertion.’’ 
**You don’t look it,” said the ‘lady help,” 
| merrily. 
| What an accusation! To what do I owe 
| such an aspersion on my character ?”’ 
She laughed. 
‘ Fine gentlemen and school treats seem 
| out of place.” 
“T’m not a fine gentleman.” 
| « Aren’t you?” 

This was an aside while they stood waiting 
for the others, 

“Certainly not—a hard-working soldier 
would be nearer the mark.” 

“Too hard. worked even to accept an invita- 
tion for dinner.. I met Lady Emily driving 
to the Court alone.” ; 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘*You know one msy have too much of a 
good thing—even of Foxes! ” 

The girl stared at him. To his surprise she 
seemed immensely amused, 

“That is the finest thing I ever heard—I 
shall never forget it, Captain Fane.” 

He smiled. 

“ Do you share the sentiment? ”’ 

“I? I go farther, and state, with the ut- 
most conviction, that there is nothing more 
trying than an overdose of the said society.” 

* You know them, then?” 

‘*T have that pleasure.”’ 

‘You don’t speak as if it had been a parti- 
cular pleasure to you.” 

“I’m sure it ought to be; Mr. Fox has been 
very good to me,”’ 

“I think he’s good to everyone. 





I’ve @ ve’ 





sincere respect for old Fox, and I hope, wit 


A vague sensation of having seen her before” 





all my heart, his daughters will present him 
with desirable sons-in-law.” 

They were interrupted then; another minu‘e 
and the procession was furmed to the school- 
room, Cecil Fane taking good care to be near 
the “ lady help ;”’ only when they reached the 
building Mrs. Dale called to him, and the 
rector turned to his companion, 

“ What is the joke, Pussy? I can see you 
are brimming over with merriment.” 

“ Captain Fane has not the least suspicion 
of my identity. He certainly was introduced 
to me at his cousin’s wedding, but be evidently 
has no recollection of it. And what do you 
think? he has been entertaining me with his 
sentiments regarding my family.”’ 

The evening passed swiftly, the festivities 
went off admirably ; Cecil Fane threw himself 
into the simple sports with an ardour which 
ensured their success, and the young lady in 
the blue serge wai a host in herself. She 
seemed the life of the party, and Captain Fane 
took a strange fancy to her bright, good- 
humonured face. 

“T daresay she’s as poor as a church mouee. 
Dale can’t afford to pay her much, and yet 
what a contrast to Alice and Bertha Fox! 
This girl would take a man’s best energies to 
win her; she would not run after him in every 
possible way just to show him she was quite 
ready to say ‘yes’ to any question he might 
ask her.” 

It was eleven when the jxyous throng dis- 
persed. Cecil accompanied the Dales back 
to the Rectory, where the rector’s own horse 
was to be at Isis disposal. The children—half- 
sleepy, half-excited—claog round the young 
lady in blue serge, as though loth to say good- 


ight. 

© Bat you'll come and see us to-morrow,” 
they cried to Cecil, as he wished them good- 
bye; “you'll have to come to-morrow to bring 
back papa’s horse.” 

Their friend in blue serge here suggested a 
groom could be sent over with the horse. 

“Are you wishing te hint to me not to 
come?” asked Cecil, a little ayy for 
certainly, after his experience of the Misses 
Fox, he was not accustomed to such treat- 


ment. 

“1?” and the girl so, “ed frankly into his 
face. “Why, Captaia Fane, what can it 
matter to me?” 

“TE thought you meant to imply my pre- 
sence would be distasteful.” 

*‘[ daresay I conld manage to survive it,” 
she said, drily; “bat, as it happens, I shall 
not be tried. I shall go home directly after 
breakfast.” 

“ Don’t you live here?” 

**T don’t.” 

“ Then——” 

“You need not inquire my whereabouts,” 
she said, with a pretty, arch smile; “for Iam 
quite sure, if you knew them, you would not 
seek to improve 3 our acquaintance with me.” 

**T assure you I——” 

‘‘ Don’t assure me anything, We have had 
a jolly evening, aud now we will say good- 
bye.” 

yr was well afcer midnight when Captain 
Fane reached home. His mother had long 
since returned from the festivities of the 
Court, but she had gone to her own room. 
curiosity, strong as it was, would not be grati- 
fied before the morning. 

“ You quite frightened me, dear,” said Lady 
Emily, when they met at breakfast; “the 
servants said you had gone to the Rectory, and 
I could not imagine what kept you so late.” 

‘‘ The Dales were holding a high festival at 
the schools. Mother, I have come out in a 
new light—head assistant at parochial enter- 
tainments.” 

“ T shoulda’t thiok the réle suited you.” 

“Tt does, I can assure; and I met a friend 
of yours.” 

Lady Emily looked interested. 

“ Who was it?” 


* Cecil!” 


**It’s quite trae, mother. The Dales are 
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painfally remiss in some of their social duties, 
and no one thought of introducing me. She 
was rather plump, and had lots of hair.” 

“She was a lady, thea?” 

“ Yes.”’ : 

‘* And how do you know she was a friend of 
mine, pray, Cecil?” 

‘* Because she implied it. She said she had 
just met you driving to the Court.” 

It was quite dark when I drove tothe Court, 
Cecil ; I coaldn’t have recognized a creature.” 

“TI thought, at first, she was the Dales’ 
governess.” 

‘They can’t afford one?.” 

“No, and, besiies, I found ont later that 
she was a bird-of-passage—that she was go- 
ing home to-day.” 

** Didn’t you eatch her name at all?” 

‘No one used it ; the rector called her his 
‘lady-help.’ Mrs. Dale and the children 
addressed her indiscriminately as ‘ dear.’”’ 

‘*T wonder whom she can be?” 

“So doL” 

Laity Emily looked at him curiously. 

“ Was she pretty, Cecil?” 

** Not the least in the world ; she,has a nice 
sensible face and talks pleasagtly.”’ 

* You ‘seem favourably impressed.”’ 

“It is extreme generosity on my part if I 
am, for she administered one or two severe 
snubs. Ithink Iam getting spoilt, mother ; 
Miss Fox and her sister afe so very amiable.” 

‘* You can easily satisfy your curiosity by an 
appeal to Mr. Dale.” 

at fortune at first did not seem to favour 
Cecil. He went over to the Rectory that very 
afternoon, bat Mrs, Dale was out and the 
rector closeted with his churchwarden; 
clearly there was nothing to be gained by 
lingering, and Cecil set of on his long walk 
home, a little cross with things in general. 

His mother had confessed casually that 
Mrs. Fox and her daughters were coming totea, 
and Cecil was not best pleased at the arrange- 
ment. He was sauntering along at a pace very 
unsuited to a cold January afternoon, when in 
the distance he caught sight of a blue felt hat 
adorned only {by a small bow of the same 
colour. 

He knew at once it belonged to his last 
night’s companion, and quickened his pace. 
He was gaining on her, when she chanced to 
tara her head; evidently she saw his object, 
and disapproved of it, for she harried on in 
point-blank rudeness. Apparently she had 
excellent lungs aud plenty of health, for she 
walked so fast that it was a real effort for 
Cecil to overtake her ; but luck was on his side, 
for at the end of one field she had to wait and 
unfasten a gate which led to the next, and this 
trifling delay played into Cecil’s hands—before 
the gate was open he stood at her side. 

“Don’t you think you are treating me a 
little hardly to run away from me as if I werea 
garotter?’’ he asked, with a ring of hauteur 
in his voice. 

‘*T like t» walk quickly on a cold day.”’ 

She was fairly out of breath and stood 
panting a3 she leant against a fence. 

“You were walking slowly enough until you 
caught sight of me,” 


‘*Was I?” 

‘*You kaow you were. Now, [ can’t under- 
stand how I have offended you.” 

‘* Not atall.”’ 


“TI must have annoyed you somehow, or 
you would not shun me like the pestilence.” 
‘* Yoa have not annoyed me,” she returned, 


y: 

“Then what was the reason for your 
haste? ” 

** How you do harp on one question,’ she 
returned, pettishly. 

‘* Because, you see, I particularly want to 
know.” 

** Well, I thought that if I walked slowly 
you would think I wanted you to overtake 
me,” 

“ What a nice, conceited puppy you must 
think me! Really I wonder you condescend 
to speak to me at all.” 

“ It is surprising, isn't it?” she said, with a 





little smile. ‘“ Well, confess one thing, this 
meeting is of your seeking, not mine,” 

“You need not tell me that.” 

‘* But I want you to be quite certain I did 
my best to outwalk you. I think I should 
have done it but I caught my frock in a 
hedge,” displaying about a yard of braid hang- 
in a festoon, ‘‘ and then I had to hold it,” 

“ Well, you see we have met,” he said 
pleasantly, with all the hauteur gone from his 
tone; ‘‘and asI had been to the Rectory on 
purpose to see you, I am quite willing to 
admit I was the seeker of our meeting.” 

“ What did you want to see me for ?”’ 

He looked at her in astonishment, he was 
not quite used to such frank questions, * 

“T really can’t explain. I——” 

*T amused you last night,” she said, drily, 
“ and being an idle man you thought, I suppose, 
you woald like me to amuse you this after. 
noon—but I would rather not.” 

** You aré terribly cutting.”’ 

‘*Pechaps; allow me to suggest you should 
return, as our border friends would phrase it, 
to your own fireside ; there, unless I mistake, 
you will find two young ladies not in the least 
disposed to be hard on yoa.” 

“I shall begin to think you are a fairy pre- 
sently,” 

‘*] am much too plamp for a fairy.” 

‘* Weren’t there ever any plump fairies ?”’ 

“No. Well, why do yoa wish to consider 
me a fairy?” 

“Because you seem to kaow things about 
me by instinct.” 

“T have a good memory.” 

‘* Bat how could you find out?” 

“ Find out what?” 

“That the Misses Fox would honour my 
mother with a visit this afternoon.” 

“ Their maid told me.” 

If she had expected to horrify Cecil by the 
idea that she was on conversational terms 
with an Abigail, she was foiled, for he said, 
eagerly,— 

‘*ThenI am right in my surmise; you are 
governess at the Court.”’ 

‘* You are quite wrong.” 

‘** But you live there?” 

“*[ don’t live there. I am staying there 
now.” 

“ As a visitor?” 

“* Well, no. I don’t think they consider me a 
visitor exactly, Captain Fane.” 

‘“* And are they good to you?” blantly. 

‘Mr. Fox is very good to me; Mrs. Fox 
doesn’t trouble very mach about me.’’ 

‘“* And the young ladies? ’ 

“They confide their prospects to me, or,” 
with a very arch smile, “ shall I say their 
want of prospects, I suppose you are the best 
judge of that matter.” 

“ ! y 

“Certainly, since you are going to marry 
one of them.” 

“ But I’m not.” 

“Mrs. Fox thinks you are,” returned Miss 
Blueszrge, composedly; “the only poiat that 
troubles her is, she is not sure which.” 

She laughed demurely, and Cecil looked at 
her in bewilderment. That for a time she 
was an inmate of the Court he saw, bat he 
coald not understand in what capacity. 

‘*T suppose your time is very much occu- 
pied?” 

“ Yes, I always have lots to dé.” 

‘Tt seems to agree with you.” 

“* It does.” 

They hai come to the point where their 
ways diverged. Cecil planted himself ion her 
path and pat out his hand ; she didn’t seem 
to = an : 

* God-Dye.’ 

* Goud afternoon.” 

**Sarely you will tell me your name? ” 

“T think not.” 

* But——” 

The girl drew herself up. 

~ ae been introduced to me, Captain 


“You 
Fane ; if you have forgotten the occurrence I 
am sure I have no wish to recall it!” 





(To be eontinusd. ) 








AT PEACE WITHIN. 


——:0: — 

I sit & space by my ewn hearth-stone, 
While the winter without lets drive, 

And blithe at hand, with nor shirk nor drone, 
Is the hum of my household hive ; 

I sit by my hearth, with no threatened rent 
Or phantom of debt to fear, 

And bug myself with the rich content 
Of husbanded thrift and cheer. 


My harvests were in ere the earth was 
chilled— 
With my surplus tarned in trade, 
My cattle are housed, and my barns are 


ed, 
And my profits are gauged and weighed, 
Nor to lead nor borrow, my simple rale, 
Though for charity’s sake to give, 
I have solved in equity's homely schcol 
The riddle of how te live. 


Give me the soil, the fruitfal loam, 
Which.the furrowing share upturns, 

Where the seed teems dense for the harvest 

home, 

And Ceres her incense burns ! 

And one may traffic, and one may scheme, 
And another may hoard, at will, 

As I garner from earth's long, golden dream 
The guerdons of natuce still, 


And give me the ease that I feel just now, 
With my wife and my children dear— 

With au open heart, and a cloadless brow, 
And the sense of my title clear; 

And the sluggard may sleep, and the idler 


Tent, 
And the sybarite gape and yawn, 
As [drain my cup, with a quiet zest, 
from the fount of contentment drawn. 


For this hearth-stone is my own, my own, 
And here I shall happier thrive 

Than prince in palace or monarch on throne, 
In the hum ef my household hive. 

The storm outside with the snow contends, 
As if maddened by worldly sin, 

But the roar of the blaze like asong ascends, 
And there’s nothing but peace within. 

5 





FOUND WANTING. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


For the first time in his life Albert Delmar 
found himself completely set at defiance—and 
the discovery did not please him. His father 
alone bad ever held him in anything like 
strictness; and from that Albert had broken 
uway after quite boyhood. His mother had 
not been equal to carbing his rebel spirit, and as 
&# consequence he had followed his own will 
wherever itled him, notwithstanding his rea! 
devotion to her and his fits of remorse. At 
college he had been followed and lauded, and 
made the fashion; partly for the very reasou 
that he held himself so independently. With 
Maddie, to whom he would fain have been 
submissive, if was the same—he found him- 
self always leading, she elways following. Bu‘ 
Christine’s submission had been that of love, 
not of inferior force; and when love could no 
longer bind her, she fluog off the shackles as 
he would have done himself. It was impossible 
not tosympathise with her, but her defiance 
must stop short of rousing scandalous 
talk 


As the days went on, and no line or word 
came from her, that same scandal stared 
him too closely in the face to be very welcome. 
Pride and his sense of shame stayed him from 
making any move to get her to return—he 
knew neither command nor request would be 
obeyed. Still, if she remained away, people 
would inevitably form their own conjectures ; 
probably he woald be the principal sufferer, 
which, of course, mattered little ; but Christine 
could not escape entirely, and the mere 
thought of impertinent gossip chafed him. 
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Mrs. Foste incveased the, difiicnlty, by asking 
him a week after Christiré's departure, if he 
knew when her mistress was coming back. 
The question gave him. a disagreeable shock. 

“I don’t know,” he said; *‘ not yet, I 
think.’’ And then a thought striking him he 
added: ‘ bshall probably be going away my- 
self next week.”’ 

“T hope youwill,sir,"+said the housekeeper, 
an old servent—ipdeed,,the oply.one-whohad 
been in the»bouse before*her  mas‘er’s.mar- 
riage—‘‘for you don't.look over bright.” 

“Oh, fancy,” said he, lightly, —‘*téhereisnever 
anything the, matter with.me.” 

He conld not setile:toanythiag--bis whole 
life reemed in suspense; his deskiwas un- 
opaned, his pen lay idle ;-he had, no,ideas, and 
if they had been there, no power .to,expre:s 
them. The. piano iu the .dsawing-room he 
1 cked—why he hardly .knew—-and # emailer 
grand in his own, siudy was only .fitfully 
touched. The house seemed lonely—he missed 
Christine, though he hed been go little with 
her ard cared not whether sbe came or went. 
But it was another life in the honse—be Leard 
her piano or her step about the rvoms; he 
knew she was there, or would be coming ia 
from tbe garden or river. He had notdeemed 
it possible he could have grown so accustomed 
to ber preserce that tre knowledge that it had 
gone (for he had never felt like this in ker pre- 
vious absences,) could. sfieot him in the least, 

But Christice had one of those rich, intensely 
sympa*het'c natures that become-an integral 
part of the lives they mix with. ‘She stamped 
every room she izhabited, every object she used 
indelibly—they almost spoke of ber. And 
Delmar fourd ‘this out. Of couree’ he could 
not consplain—he had striven for this end ; he 
had been more than willing to be -snvfficient to 

himself —but, nevertheless, whenthe time came 
for testing that proud self-reliance, it.rather 
ignominiously facld bim. It:was mot plea- 
sant or an easy thing:to. stand,.not yet thirty, 
inthe very glory and prime of manhood, slien- 
ated from all the wweeteess: that :may be 
gathered from life—for he was the Jast 
man.to tear desolation—the -fulness and 
exuberance of his owa nature required com- 
panionship, and something to love. 

His own thoughts were the only companions 
he had, fore shut himself away, more cloeely 
than ever and what-bright spots had they to rest 
on? Acareles:,self-willed existence that did not 
satisfy him, always striving, never conquering, 
and a restless self-disgast the corsequence, 
Tho darling of-father and mother, but vexing 
their hear!s,-end daying up for-Limeelf:a thon- 
rand regcets tomingle witb bis grief-when they 
left him. Then:a few months of slmost-per- 
feet happiness, of! fresh hopes, feesh and-strong 
resolations —tben the flinging away of-all,till 
he had given-a» woman ‘the right to call him 
eoward. He had-silenced her, \buthe:conld 
not get the words out ofihis bead. Hetried to 
acorn. them; but fousd himeclf, instead » wishing 
they were-not true. His pride, \bis »stern -re- 
sistance to the softress within him, grewmore 
feeble. .He strove to bear ap, ‘bat the -was 
Jesolate, stricken, »His revemgewas complete 
—the man who had-taken hisdarling saw ‘the 
sister. he-would have died for:an-onteastfrom 
her-own home—aminstrument usedfor:ignoble 
snd, Bat.as he tatin the silent house,-where 
néver:a noteof music ora langh-echoed pitwas 
notthis victory -he theugtt of—not thetriampb, 
and the -ac:lamations, aud the gleaming ban- 
ners—but the dead and the dying,«and ‘the 
tears shed by wofnrn. And always Colin kept 
with him, wistfully asking for the mistress he 
loved. 

**T «wonder you will ba with me,” Delmar 
would say, bitterly, to the bound; ‘you would 
not if-you were a'buman being, my Colin; and 
I sm oertain I-could not- bear you nearyme if 
yeu were. Your eyes cannotlock:reproach.” 

He-went-one night, before he ‘eft home, into 
Christine’s:rooms—he had never been in them 
since ‘the night after she-had-gone, ‘He shud. 
dered as he left them, and went downstairs 
quicker even than usual, He gave strict orders 


that all letters-were to be‘forwardéd to him in 
Paris, where he was-going, at'd,-with Golin for 
a@ companion, left*Daneswood. 

‘Still no letter—no sign’ from “Christine, and 
it“~was vow “September. “Delmar grew angry 
at her persistent silence—sheshould not brave 
him forever, 2nd toss a}! consideration for‘his 
name:to*ths winds. ie wrote to‘her“from 
Paris not without many a’ battle+with ‘ pride 
—briefiy and haughtily encugh. If*he said, 
she. chose to-remain apart from “him, there 
must be some definite arrangement come to 
that the world conld-understand. He would 
await her answer, and @ddresseit her at her 
brother's‘house. 

He waited ‘in san “impatience ‘that “had not 
been subdued since the ‘days at Strathatlie; 
but time’ passed, andeetill zo answer, “What 


his letter were too authoritative. “Was sheilt? 
Perhaps that thought, almost’ fear, ‘dictated 
gentler terms in a second letter he wrotefrom 
Dover—he could not go home’ till something 
was settled that be could give cut. 

She could -not take offence at this letter, ard 
at this time —October—probably the “Cliffurds 
and she were both in’ town. “Heid not omit 


suppressed, He divined that forevery regzon 
Clifford would dislike Christiné’s return, and 
to influence ‘her against’ ber ‘own conviction 
would be impossible. 

A week he stayed at the Lord Warden, std 
then sterted for Lon He meant to assert 
his rights now—he would be defied no lonper; 
and Clifford, or anyone else who stool in his 
way, would be swept down. ‘From‘his wife's 
own lips he would hear her ‘arswer—no one 
should come between them. 

Oaoe morning—a sunny merning in. October 
—Mrs. Elmhurst’s patiour-maid ‘opened the 
door toa visitor, who atked ‘af’ her mistress 
was at home, andhanded ‘her a‘dainty card, 
whereat he was shown into a rather ‘showy- 
looking drawing-room, the details of which*he 
scarcely noticed. He did not sit‘down in the 
chair placed for him, but remained statiding, 
curbing, with an effort, his restless inclination 
to move about. Happily, for ‘his powers of 
patience, he was not’ kept’ loog-waiting “Mrs. 
Elmharst entered, visib'y embarrassed, very 
surprised, and not at all pleaséd. “Neither of 
these two offer+d the salazation-that had’ been 
a matter-of-course-*hen the youug man came 
and went as ‘ho liked abonat! the wiriite “house. 
He only bowed— she'the same. 

“I will not-pretend,' Mrs. Etmbarst, said 
Delmar, drawing forwatd a-chair for her, “ to 
be oblivious that ‘my presence‘here is unwel- 
come to you. “I'do not propose’ to*inflict-you 
with it long.” : 

Mrs. Elmhurst opened her lips to say ‘**ghe 
was a little surprised, naturally ;” bat sdbsti- 
tuted a deprecatory smile; she was too 
conscious of her own wroug towards her 
visitor to be at her ea:e; she began to fear 
him alittle. 

‘*Your niece is in town, I suppose?’ re- 
sumed Delmar, questioningly. 

‘* Maddie ? yes, she is in.town.” .She looked 
at him apprehensiyely. 

‘*T should like te see;her,’’ .was ,the: next 
coolly uttered pbrase. 

“See Maddie, Mr. Delmar!” said theylady, 
in rather indiguast astonishment. ‘' Muay I 
ask the reason, for such,an.extraordinary.re- 
quest?” : 

“(I seenothing.exteaordinary init. :Asimy 
wife isi her sister-inlaw,: Lmay bexonsidered 
a sort oficonnection. I ibelisve iit is motun- 
usual for pe»ple plac-d as we are tam#esseach 
other sometimes.” 


“ Yes, bnt—really, you oblize me to speak 
plainly. ‘You must‘feel that after what has 
passed you and Maddie should-not-meet,” 

“Ob,” said Delmar, carelessly, **I-should 
hope both she and'T ‘ha@@ outlived that‘folly. 
With your permission I-will-ree‘her ‘here, and 
- that I imegine even’ her husband cannot 
object.”’ 





“TI must decline that permission,” said Mrs. 


did it-mean? ‘It-was.cntike’Christine, miless 


to consiter the possibility of his*fetters“hezing | 


| Elmhurst, stiffly, as she rose. “I cannot 
lettd my aid to sech an interview.” 

His manner, his face, changed ‘then. 

‘“*T have a right to demand it," be -said 
sternly, ‘and you will grant it. _Do- you 
suppose Tam ignorant of the part yru played 
in Maddie's marriage? . Choose’ between my 
seeing her-u your roef—but not in-ycur 
presence—or udder her-own. “No matter’to 
you~what “I intend doing or saxing—nor,do I 
expect you°to~trust me. “It is simply that'l 
see ‘her—hereor there'is*for-you te-czovse.” 

“Bat, Mr. Delmar, Albsrt—thitik—what 
will her pushesd say—the position in-which 

er ! »” y 
ill you ser for*her,) fra Fl mburst;or 
shall I go? You know, of ol€"I wm notilerg 
sufferipg.”’ 
“be hetitatéd—he sted’d béfore-her; resblate, 
| impes¢itle-to move. : 
“Tf you will see’ her,” she said, “at last, “it 
| is better for her‘to-come tere. “Iwill send 
| forher. Will you wait here?” 
“Tt Iumeay.” 
| The courtesy sounded almest Hike a:mockery, 
| but: now “he ‘was master ‘he conld afford a 
| verbal submissien, ; 
She bowed ‘arid--went out of: the-room; and 
| Detar was left'‘alone‘to wait the-entrance of 
Pelham’ Ok ford’s wife. 
' Bver-since, at Doverpthis restive had*been 
taken, It had filed his every “thought ; “bat 
now. that-eath step might’ bd hers, each touch 
on the handle hers, his heart ‘died within’ him. 
He shrank like a-child ‘from ‘an -offeal too 
hard ‘for’ him—tonging’to-stay,donging to-go. 

‘Ob, how the minutes toiled—would'this time 
never pazs? “Phen a step without—tlight,'slow, 
a‘harid-on the door—and all “his passionate 
tremor “grew ‘still ;‘the*throbbing “pulse -was 
passive, the chapging breath = 

“Then “Maddie was before ‘him, 'lookipg up 
into‘his‘face. 





‘GHAPTER XK, 

‘Nor as she had Iooked in the sunny day 
that might have been years ago, ‘anid yet'to the 
dizzy sense of the man who had lost her were 
now—save.for*that loék in her eyes. What 
was “it ?—was she afraid of him—who loved 
her? 

‘He stodd lodking at her, without the power 
to move, to.speak, who had ‘thought “he could 
be so strong. “She was questioning ‘him 
mutely, he ksew, and be could not answer; 
waiting now as.ever, to féllow as he ‘led, to 
give him’ her hati if he,gave his ; but he made 
no + , cguld not, for his pulse still 
thro bec gabe efacsthat had beld for 
a 


him suc welcome—throbbed as of old — 
and be had'uo right. 

‘*Lina —Maddie!” “he said, brokenly 
covering his eyes. 


Her heart beat faster, a startled look swept 
into, her face. She suffered ,so little as he 
did; she had no deathless associations ; she 
had no‘feéling as he had that it were better to 
have no greeting at all than ‘to tonch a band 
that would lie cold ‘in bis; but at his words 
ber triumph sank, some glamour of the, past 
came over her, some sense of the rnin She had 
wrought with ‘so careless a bang. His old 
dominance was asserting itself; she would like 
him to forgive her, to allow she’ ‘had ;been 
tamptéd; but she was half afraf@ too, and 
shrank back. 

Albert!” she faltered. 

He recovered himself with a start, droppirg 
his ‘hand, and biting his Tip in vexation, 

“I forgot; I ought. to ask forgiv for 
recalling stupid o inecbbeton ee. said, with 
& slight h. “It was not for that 1, took 
this step of asking you to wait on me ; for that, 
too, I must apologise.” 

‘414 doesn't.matter,”.said Maddie; hurziadly, 
“* we—we are not like strangers.” 

"No, of :courgse inot ;qvon are: very «Kind to 
iexouse me, ‘Willsyou sit own?” 

He was master of the situation ; “df avras 





‘Mad@ie who awas lielpless and -unnerved, 
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following blindly all she was told. She 
dropped into the chair he placed, glad:that her 
other glove occupied her attention, “She had 
nota word to say. ‘ 

“J want @hristine’s address, tat is all,”’ 
said Delmar, quietly, ‘‘and ofseemrse you 
know :it.” ; 

Sileucewo dead, so expressive tthatsuellifted 
theseyes he-had bent down. mmesting 
thatgaze, flushed scarlet, 

“ Was-<was that why; 


sent {for me?” 
she said, eenfusedly, ‘ Uestter go ; Hits 
no u:e.” 


‘‘Pardon-me ; I must i eat eme 
a@momentinsere. Itis k 
you, -and Ihave some Cee 
haveuwriteen ‘twiee to f ’ 


ani-received:no euswer.” 
“€] Heewen't seen any Hetters,” sexdlaimed 
‘No @oabt; still they ; in 
some wayand not iséli tther 


‘‘She wold certainly have «mewered one. 

But 2 wm ‘keeping you, @mdmy time is 
‘oicus.” 

Maddie glanced up at Mim srresolttély. 
She.hed never seen him looksmmore oe 
misingly resdlute, and her iesttsank in ; 
Howshouldshe keep the seexétaihe had passeil 
ber -word :to Pelham to ? Then the 
thought flashed to her .minil,*** But, after dill, 
he js-a-meansand 


T a womangm@ud-he loves me | 
still” Shewtood up, lookigg wo pretty aud | 


young. 

“I doriié want to intefifere,”’ she began, 
“ between you and dear Chistine”—she did 
not see -how.his lip curled@it “the “dear "— 
‘‘but most likely ‘your ‘letters shave reached 
her, and if she has not answered them——” 

‘‘ Forgive me for reminding you you are 
wide of the point. I dit not-ask fora ‘discus- 
sion of my position or my wife’s, but for the 
name of; theistrest where she. lives, and jthe 
aamber of .the house,” said Delmar, dis 


tiactly. 

Dhen ske 4tied her-arts. 

“ But iftdhe answer «would get me into 
tronble? sare said, with a»s0oft,insinuating, 
upward ¢lemee df. the»brown eyes. 

“May Task,” he said; with anchanged cold- 
ness, “ why syouanékesuch an‘appeal?” 

“ Ah!” said Maddie, and she was not en- 
tirely ‘acting, “how-tmplacable you‘are.” 

“ Implacable!” he repeated, in a low ‘voive ; 
‘“pethaps T am=to you.” 

“Oh! you must not,” cried Maddie; * yon 
must have some mercy—you must.spare me 
hig anger. <I promiséd ‘him, and I dare not 
tell you! ” 

With. sudden. flash.in his dark eyes, Del- 
mar made.s step towards the.door. ‘‘ Then;he 
can—and shall,” hersaid,.setting his testh. 

‘The gizl Gung herself, in his way, catching 
his hand, ‘Oh! noma! "\she,crted, franti- 
cally, “‘ you must not go to him—yow mmst:not 
meét—itis amy, ene dread! Oh, Albert! you 


loved, wae would do sanything I 
asked,onee. Only this one thing Lemon ct 
you.” r 


_‘ AmdiT.one thing of you, and.if yon will not 
give it.D avill have itfromihim. Will you yield, 
Maddie? ”. .Hebent down so, hex, Jeying:his 
other band on,hersto,unclasp . the fingers that 
clang to,jhim. Could he ifeel that touch ani 
still-be nnghaken ?—-see, her terror and not ‘re- 
member that once he would have given ilife 
itself tosaveiber one pang? Did he loveiher 
<omamie yeas Maddie penstrated ane thanght 
oe) 18. 

‘*It is not himsenly;” she said, breathlessly, 
“T am afraid for—it is both of you. Will 
you never forgive-him—me? I-did not know 
—and I loved him!” 

“ Didnptknow what? Thata’promise is a 
promise?” - 

“‘No—no—I didnot‘ think you would care 
very much—and‘he said #t'wasi best, ‘and per- 


haps it was; but I want you to say we can be 
friends again,” sobbed Maddie. 

“ You thought Ishould notcare? Then did 
you think all my vows were false—like yours? 
Heaven knows I was true then, as I have never 
been since—as I never can be again! Speak 
the truth; and say you cared nothing—that 
you loved me when I was near, and forgot me 
when I had gone. Say you listened too readily 
to friends who told you I was not worthy of 
you! Say devotion:was the breath of life to 
you, and one lover did as well as another so he 
were present! Say you had no noble com- 


—that it was no’hard thing to listen td new 


veers agate died 

—den’'t yyoucaremot ‘the incarnation 

of falseness, that yonididastamow |” 
2 


psi , but.as 
Maddie, loeniug her tight oll peat ixito ms, 


Ps, pry 
re take a mati’s a ‘is 
priceless, then bist it seth arcruel “worl. 
Just a few tears, .and a newMover dries them. 
Don’t cry, Maddie ; isa mati@heart-worth it?” 
Those tears he scorn 
make himas.eoft.as. his ——- 


this 
ormhimn sithceach werd, each 
like child 
beauty 


~with incom- 

“ He tempted me;"said Maddie, stillsobbing, 
‘less from the depthswf taer Mseattthan from ‘a 
wweadily touched sentiment. i 
‘And you were so willing to be tempted ! 
“You thought no gentler words were needed than 
those you wrote to me. You kill all but the 
bare physieal life—and that you make: worth- 
less—and tell me it is all for the best! You 
might as well breaka man slowly on the wheel, 


~ | kill-him:or’ madden‘him ‘by drops of ‘water that 


take years to\do' their.work, and say ‘you ‘are 
giving him metehless health. “And ‘yet it is 
‘omen’ like you that*we men—fools that we'are 
are alleager to worship! ” 

‘But you “will forgive?” said Maddie, -ary- 
ing her tears. ‘‘I may4heve' been sorry, ani 
you allow “1o'exeuse.” Thraagh all’her‘distress 
—real, though evanescent—there lifted itself the 
curse of ber shallow’mature—he ‘had hardly 

‘way tosuch bitter upbraiding ‘if dlithe 
old love was deail. ‘Miaddiewas pure-minded, 
amd she “loved “her husband, ‘but ‘the was 

te to the core ;and'what*wernran like ‘her 
has that-crystel ‘purity’ that~would ‘deem ‘itself 
sullied by-such trienmyph ? 


“T @on’t profess eaintliness,” said Delmar, 
abruptly; ‘ when I am injured I revenge tt-if 
I-ean, I-don't ‘understand forgiving ‘it. And 
Peupposeyou’ean be happy’enough without it, 
so-why waste words’? ”’ 

“Twas so sure,"*#aid Maddie, still textfully; 
“that you ined ‘forgotten‘it-all when ‘you *mar- 
tied—and then——” 

*“Tzet 46 pass,” “said Detmar, ‘hastily -and 
8 7“ vou ‘wave no ‘right to speak’ of jt— 
that isChristine’s'place, We-have'both stepidly 
wasted time. I had never meant to see ‘you 

ard ‘this-will bethe-last‘tine:” 

a” te ppt yeaah rey weit 
tine,” she , Springing up, wegty ‘Kim, 
as her eyes and-evlour showed. ‘I will not 
tell you. I-can beimplacable’ too.” 

“ And hold to a promise throw#h fear—not 
faith,’ said Déimer, lodking at her so ‘keenly 
and «mockingly that she could not’staud the 
serutiny,-and turned ‘away. ‘WH don't think I 
envy Pelham Clifford.” 

With only welight ‘bow he-svrert out, ‘with as 
light amd -stately’a step: as if’a ‘~wonran's'terror 
bad not more ‘than ’half ‘baffied him, “He 
would have eames = BA a mney death 
hed lainefore him,  - aps, proud as 
he’ was, ‘he ote that instead of 
this too ‘perfect ‘know ofthe women who 





ledge 
had been to him the ideal df-allgoodmess, and 


punctions because you were so utterly trusted |: 


ed ised ‘had -power -to |:rélief 
iiterview 


this haunting, wretched feeling of being an out” 
cast amongst the crowds around him. 





OHAPTER XXI, 

Mappre Ouirrorp was angry, very angry, a3 
she stood in her aunt’s drawing-room after 
Delmar had left. He owned no empire over 
him, he had reproached her in no measured 
terms—her one triumph was that he had 
failed to obtain the information he wished. 
Her triumph was ebhort-lived, however— 
terror succeeded rapidly e . She tknew 
‘her husband was avoteat ho was with » 
‘friend, not wery far ‘trom Kaigtts Milwood, 
‘for ia ‘few eye’ shooting; and 4f Delmar 
questioned ‘her geervants it was jpesstile he 
smight learnthésffact. The mere teuglit was 
enoughtoadrive Maddie from “thellsouse with- 
smutwaiting towsee her aunt.;sendaile ‘almost 


| fen ‘hone. 


‘ ‘| Ees:eapyone called? iaiteasked éf:the foot- 
ymaen “trying to speak carébesily. 
‘Mrs. Lonsdale left herdard,«gedam,” was 
. **Thave seontio‘ene@ise.”” 


eal felt ready to faitthwith'the-sudden 


ee. ‘Has i ‘4 
‘Oh, Iam #o frighte: Whadtcan I do if 
meet——’ 


“Who? Wihatelo you mean? For Heaven's 
sake, Maddie,@oact like atreasonable being,” 
said Christie, with unwonted impatience. 
“ Whovare of?” 

“ Albert has been ”"—began Madiie. 

“SAlbert—here!” repeated Christine, re- 
coiling. 

“No, af aunt’s; he sent for me, and it was 
+o find ows where you were,’ Maddie said, 
pouring out her words in a rapid way, while 
Christine stood still, leaning one hand heavily 
onachair near her;‘“ and “I would ‘not tell 
him, 'Then'le' said’ he’would find’out from ‘Pel- 
peam,/and’he‘had ‘written bere’to you, and ‘you 
‘hod not auswered.” 

“He shad “ritten tome’? I “have ‘tail no 
Istters,"isafd Christine. “Well, what'then?’’ 

‘Maddie coloured up, and '‘looked-corifuscd. 

‘‘Oh, never mind,’ “said she, ‘*the “rest. “I 
mean, he went away—and Peltvam is so near 
Daneswood—and Albert is-so ‘fiery‘he*woald 
not care what he did.” 

*<But hedid not+kuow where Péltam ‘was, 
or did‘heask here?” 

oe No ! ” 

‘‘ Was he going——” home was on her lips— 
She changed ‘the sword, and saill ‘to ‘Daues- 
wood?” 

“T-don't'know!” 

Then ‘dis meeting Pétham is the ‘pnrest 
Shanece, and you are nedilesily ‘frightened, 
Maddie. Bat those Wdttera—how'camte I-nvt 
to have them? When were theysent ?” 

“ He Gidu't way, but ‘it @oeesn’tumatter ; ‘you 
would néthave answerel‘them.” 

‘“Gertainiy Ishould. ‘I-vcan't uferstand it 
—pethaps Pelbam—no *how #hould ‘he‘know? ” 
Showmoev e ‘mere ‘thowpht that Del- 
mar had been‘so weer ‘Iver, “tre mrere-sornd of 
his name hed: stirred ber, and Maddie had*seen 
hitnifalldie; whom hetoved. Erwas so’bitter 
a: momett, ‘She *warited to Snow ‘how ‘he 
looked, spoke—if he seemed “well—tut ‘she 
eould ‘not ’ask Meaddie,/who ‘held lrer “place. 
W byhad ihe-written ‘to"‘her—why want'to see 
her?’ Sheprew so "restless, she felt she*must 
be-alone, btt first:she stopped béfore'her tister. 

“ Maddie, what’did he sayto make you think 
he-would sesk Petham'?”’ 

“ Hesaid ‘he had aright to know,’and if I 
would not ‘tell ‘him Pétham should.” 

“‘ Tthivk,” ‘said Christine, #fter ‘a. minute’s 
musing, ‘“ke otiby wanted-to force your'‘hard. 
He would not‘find ont in thatway. TI with I 
knew if he’*hall-gone to Dameswood.” 

‘Why? Shodld you write’to him? ” 





*. Yes!” 
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[ you,mMusT HAVE S0ME MEBOY,” CRIED MADDIE. ‘‘I PROMISED HIM, AND 


** Dear me, what an idea!” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it seems so to you,” said Christine, 
with the nearest approach to scorn she had ever 
permitted herself to show to Maddie; she was 
not a saint, and she was so wounded and sore. 

‘*There,” said Maddie, her temper, still 
ruffied, rising again, ‘‘you are putting on 
your haughty air. I’m sure I have had 
enough of that.” 

“Maddie, do you know what you are 
saying?” 

“Yes, very well, I wish Pelham were here,” 
said Maddie, beginning to sob hysterically ; 
‘‘no one else cares what I suffer! Albert was 
cruel,” 

“Crael! ” said Christine, impatiently ; ‘‘ and 
you accuse him! You suffer! What have you 
not made others suffer! Oh, I must speak 
some time—I cannot break my heart in utter 
silence ! How much do you care that you have 
rained his life and mine? What claim have 
you on sympathy? Hew much of it do you 
give? I suppose he told you at last what you 
have done, and you who love the seft places 
could not bear to hear it, and so you him 
cruel, But all this misery began with you.” 

She had Delmar’s habit of moving from place 
to place under strong emotion. The passionate 
forces of her nature, not lightly roused, found 
at such times a relief that was imperative. 
She only seemed calm because she had so 
much self-control, 

Maddie managed to get rid of her tears—to 
try and think of something to fling back at 
Christine, but either her wits were not ready 
or she was afraid. The fragile girl, with her 
pale face and pathetic eyes, somehow did 
not look as if she would be easily assailed. 
Christine took up her hat to go, and Maddie, 
forgetting her insulted dignity, cried out,— 

“Oh, you are not going! I have been so up- 
set—I am so nervous and frightened. Sappose 
something happens and I am quite alone? ” 

Christine hesitated. To be alone would be 
such a luxury, but for Pelham’s sake—— 

“What can happen?” she said, 


“I don’t know. Don’t go. 1 won't saya 
word about Albert—only don’t go.” 

A strange fear began to creep into even the 
brave heart of Delmar’s wife. Was it possible 
the weaker natare had power over her here? 
What could happen? her reason asked her, 
and answered “ nothing.” 

Pelham was staying some miles away from 
Knights Milwood; it was most unlikely he 
would go near the place; Albert bad net 
meant to go to him. He dreaded his own 
temper when it got beyond his control, and 
would shun meeting him, as he always had. 
What, then, was there to fear? Again, 
nothing, and because there was nothing she 
feared everything. Chances were shaky things 
—they often went exactly contrary to what 
one expected. 

Maddie fully believed herself the greatest 
sufferer that long afternoon; but even had she 
been so she had the advantage of being able 
to find comfort in Christine’s ce. 
Christine had no such advantage. Maddie 
was, as it were, an aggravation to the dread 
that grew upon her unbearably. Maddie had 
but one phase of feeling—Christine a thousand, 
and on not one of them could she open her 


lips. 

The two’girls occupied themselves in their 
usual way. Maddie was much restored in spirits 
by the appearance of some callers, and when 

e returned to Christine, who had excused her- 
self, she was quite lively, and laugked at her 
own, foolishness. 

‘* Well, Maddie,” Christine said, ‘‘ ince you 
are so much better I think I had better go.” 

“Oh, no—stop and have some tea first; it 
will be up directly. Besides, I want to havea 
laugh with you when the day is over.”’ 

‘*The day is over!" repeated Christine, “I 
wonder how it wili end. Don’t say that, 
Maddie.” : 

‘‘My dear child, are you superstitions—you 
80 strong-minded? I thought you had no nerves. 
By-the-bye, I was right not to tell Albert where 





you were, wasn’t I?”’ 





I DABE NOT TELL YOU,"’) 


The strong-minded girl with no nerve 
started and flushed at the name Maddie 
uttered, and: Maddie noticed it with rather un- 
concealed surprise. She was longing to chatter, 
however, and could not stay her 28, 

‘I had no idea he was in England—you 
know young Fitzmaurice told us he heard he 
was abroad. I wonder if he has left London, 
Did you think he was in England?” 

“ec No. ” 

The abrupt answer might have warned 

die. 


- “T don’t think he ought to have wantel me 
to break my promise to Pel,’”’ she rattled on; 
“ and he——” 

‘¢ For Heaven's sake, don’t talk about him !” 
said Christine, almost fiercely, rising suddenly 
from her chair. 

She went to the other end of the room, 
battling with herself, hating the weakness that 
had given way before Maddie. 

The sounds that came from the hall at this 
moment, however, helped her more than her 
own e 

Fanny’s voice asking for her mistress—where 
was she? then her step rpnning upstairs. — 

Christine sprang to the door and opened it. 

“Fanny!” she gasped. 

The maid leoked surprised. She had only 
brought a telegram just arrived—an -day 
thing, probably of little importance, and she 
could not understand her mistress looking as 
if she had come with a sentence of death. 

“Only a telegram, ma’am,” said she, reas- 


suringly. 
Ciikine took the yellow envelope with un- 
steady fingers. Only a telegram—only life or— 


death ? 
(To be continued. ) 








Ir is the easiest move that completes the 
game, Fortune is like the lady whom a lover 
carried off from all his rivals by putting ad- 





ditional lace upon his liveries, 
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NOVELETTE.} 
RALPH BARTON’S 
REVENGE. 


—e— 
CHAPTER I. 
THE DELLS, 


He was a fine fellow, was Horace Langford, 
only son of James Langford, Esq., of ‘*‘ The 
Dells,” Hertfordshire; but as his enemies 
avowed, and his friends after a time were 
bound to admit, he was like a copper ketile, 
very bright outside, and very hollow within. 

His dark silky moustache covered a mouth 
from which would issue simultaneously the 
greatest falsehocd and the sweetest nothings 
that ever tongue could betray, whilst his dark 
hazel eyes were the only featurein his face w hich 
would not hide his feelinge. Tiy as he would 
to control them otherwise it was of no use; 
when he wanted them to look grave they would 
invariably laugh, and when he would have 
given the world to appear gey those tell-tale 
eyes would almost melt in their sockets, 

Wherever he went his witty humour and 
cheerful manners made him a general fayourite ; 
and although there was a‘whisper abroad—a 
story not very creditable to those most closely 
concerned—no one believed it, and Horace was 
as much admired and as much courted as 
thought no hint of his having done a dis- 
honourable action had ever been heard, 

But still an occasional breath would, as it 
were, fan the smouldering fame; and then it 
was said that one night there was a stormy 
scene between father and son, when the latter 
left the “ Dells,’’ banging the heavy door be- 
hind him. But the old man repented of his 
harshness long before the echo of that bang 
had resound —— the house, and ere a 
fortnight had elapsed Horace was home again, 
perdi rg scene of that night apparently for- 
go 
Four years have elapsed since then, and at 
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[WaTCHING HIS OPPORTUNITY. ] 


the time our tale cpens father and scn are 
seated by an open window, enjoying the cool 
breeze after the heat of a sultry August day. 

“* Well, father,” said the latter, as he aid 
the smoke gracefully curl from the cigar he 
had in his moutb, ‘‘so you have let Myrtle 
Villa at last!” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Langford, ‘and if 
references can be depended on I think I Lave 
secured @ very gocd tenant. 

“ And the name?” queried the young man. 

‘*Mrs, Hazlewocd,” was the reply. “She 
is the widow cf a rich Indian planter, who has 
not long been dead, when she as scon as 
practicable returned to her native country, 
bringing with her her only daughter, a young 
lady of eighteen summers, with :upees sufficient 
to pave half Hertford.”’ 

‘* As ugly as sin, and as dark as Satan, I’ll 
bet,” said Horace. 

“‘ Then you'll lose, sir,” responded his father. 
‘The mother, well, never mind the ,mother,” 
he continued, as if he thonght in her case 
maybe his son was right, “ but the daughter 
is as lovely a girl as aver I wish to see, and, far 
from being dark, she is a blonde of the purest 
type, as fair as though a ray of Indian sun had 
never touched her ckeek.’’ 

Horace took the cigar from his mouth, 
evaporating the smoke in all kinds of fantastic 
forms, as he listened to his father’s eulogies on 
Miss Hazlewood's chai ms, those tell-tale eyes 
assuming a dreamy, faraway look, as ifin the 
distance they were gazing en a face, maybe as 
fair as that of the Indian beauty. 

“ They are expected to take possession on the 
29th of next month,” continued the old gentle. 
man, ‘‘and I have given my agent instructions 
to see that everything is in readiness, and I 
have no doubt we shall find them very nice 


— 


orace heard all his father had to say, and 
after entering into all matters concerning what 
should be done, and what should not be done 
for his new tenants, rose, threw away the 
cigar he had been smoking, previous to light- 














ing a fresh one, ard saying he was going to 
stretch his legs, walked fiom the window to the 
flower garden on to which it opened, 

He sauntered from the garden to the grounds, 
which from their undulating nature, had 
gained it the name ef “The Delle.” There 
was no sound but the rustle of the leaves, and 
the occasional whirring of a bat, as it passed 
te and fro in the summer night air. : 

‘*1’ll wager my father has sc me scheme in 
his head,” thovght Horace. ‘‘ Miss Hazelwcod, 
a beauty and an heiress, to be sought, wooed, 
and won by my humble self. Well, we eball 
see, governor, but I think‘not ;”’ and in the still- 
ness of the evening a sigh was heard to escape 
his lips. 

Just then a rustle in the adjoining shrubbery 
and the sound of heavy boots crushing down 
underwood caused him to start ; ard as a man 
with a shaggy red beard and unkempt hair of 
the same hue made his appearance, a frown 
passed over the features of the other. 

‘*You here again, and at this hour,” said 
Horace, as the owner of the beard and hair 
emerged from the thicket. 

“ Well, ’tis late, I’ll own, Mr. ’Orace, and 
ou don’t seem mighty glad to tee an old pal, 
at t’aint no fault of mine; you were so long 

afore you came hont, but bisness is bisness, 





and when dooty calls Mr. Joseph Binks ebeys,” 
and the new comer assumed an air of 
deferential servility. : 

“ Have done with your fooling,’ cried Horace, 
angrily ; “and say what you want. I suppose 
money ; take it and begoue,” and he drew two 
notes from his pocket, and handed them to 
him. 

‘* Right you are, my boy,” replied the other, 
and as he took the notes he shook, pulled, and 
raised them up to the moonlight, as though to 
test their genuineness. 

“ They'll do,” he said, when he had brought 
his investigation to a close. ‘“ Two more 
match ’em, and I’m off.” 

“ They are all I have,” answered Horace. 








“No, are they thcugh?” said the man, with 
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an insolent grin, as be looked into the other's 
face. ‘* Now yer knows it’s of no use what- 
somever a tryin’ it on with Joe Binks. Yere 
a tellin’ a lie, and yer knowit. I came.‘eneifer 
twenty ponrd, and twenty pound Jil “ave, 
Mr. 'Orece, Do yer think I’ve knowngpe’from 
a kid, and can’t tell when yer gpeaks the 
truth?” 

The.grin had passed from therman‘s! 
and it was livid.with zage,.as he comty 
* Give:us the tin, anddet’s ‘ook:it.” 


no more for at least six months,” 

es he paid the gold into the other’ahamt 

individual biting each in s«suceestion 

transferring them tothe paghet- of chis:qutiin-' 

roys, : 
Having saticfied himselfasntotheir 


was about to leave, abe ain Se 


strack him ; snd diving his@izty han 


pocket of his dirtier coat, ibe brought comt ya. |+ 


note, if possible, thedirtiest ofthethase. | 


**’Ere,” he said, “l’adea’most fo: nae} 


and thrastieg it into Hogace’s hand, } 
again a mock salaam and wanisbed. 
Glad to be removed fromhis hated p 
Horace soon divested the nete ‘he bh 
him of its covering. 
It was too dark to read,:hutihe cou 
card reem , which by thetfeint 
moon he could ree was.a photograph .ji 
enongh to tell him who it was; and presting 
kies cn the inanimate face, he ,placediit- mith: 


the note in his breast, and retraced 
to the room where he ‘had left :hi 





sitting. Ni 


The lamps were lighted on his »xetamn, snd: 
only a short time « théfore tthe «old 
gentleman said he retire ight.; 

Left alone, Horace anxiously drew theéletear’ 
from his bosom; it was‘ beautifully scented 
with the tobacco in Joe’s inner pocket, but he 
read and reread it, unheeding the scent it had 
contracted during its transit. And the portrait, 
itwas that of a girl whose sad eyes scemed even 
in the picture to gaze so lovingly into his, and 
the lips:to, pont for the kiss he-gave. 

He looked «tithe baek, 

* Come, darling, bam dying !\itkel.” 

“ Avd:thatcbente:not to tellme,’Uhe-said, as 
egain bee k eptheletter. It was Gatedeome 
atime back,the writing on theportraitewag fresh. 

“Ob !imy darbing, my derling, (be eried,” 
— Darying chisdace ini his' hands,swept like a 
child. 

Dr. Langford -wasignestl y: surprised ‘the next 
morning on learning that his son bad ‘Jéft'for 

sLondcnu:byian early .train, ileaving»a. note be- 
hind dim \6o say urgent business *had ‘called 
him to 4own, batobecwould ibe back in ‘a Gay 
or taro. 

The 29th duly arrived, and with jit 4wo 
huge wans, lodded with mew .anf -eestly 
ferniture, mbieh drove upito) Myrtle Villa ;and 
for several dsyaupravious.to the-errival of Mrs. 
nd Miss Hazlewood :wotlmen «were: busily 
\engsgei »nailieg;dewn . carpets, uhavging cer- 
tains and »picturss, and with the assistance of 
sexo Or three maidsservants,aader thesuperin- 
itendence »of @ man from -a greatdbouden <s- 
tablishment, the house twas’ being sperfectly 
exranged forthe reception of idsamisiress. 

‘The au) pounding neighbourhood: was inthe 
s@reatest vexcitement. Myrtle: Villa /heil! been 
a Nery leng time funeecupied eming tolits date 
niistress shaving dbsenifound dead in herbed 
unéer suspicious / ciscumstances,- ‘Whether 4t 
was feared her spirit would :returnsnigittly to 
investigate oths cause of its: beingyeosudilenly 
banished from: itsearthly tenement, or whether 
new comersihad an idea thessemse fate.aight 
await them,eannot:be seid ;;bat ‘Pole iap- 
peared year after year in the windows,and 
fiho bouse:onithe egent's books. 

Zhe servan's,: lke the famnituse, were all 
sent irom the metropolis, ascharmoman,avho 
was engaged to do all the scrubbing end’ harti 
work, dene cdming from the néighbenthood, 

‘* be touse has becn:tomeartime,uneeccu nied, 
’as it not?’ Mrs, Charlteni asked othe chouse. 
maid, hotwasassisting shat livin arranging 
what wasto be Mrs, Hezlewood!schbed.room. 





“Lor’, yes, miss,’ replied Mrs. Charlton. 
‘* And, poorss Ivam, I wouldn't sleep in it for 
a pension!” 

“Why, @or fpocdness sake?” ached «the 
housema@id, beginning to be alarmed. ‘Surely 
it is netaunted’?” and as the ‘idea of Bightly 
visitamteand clanking chains passed 




















Well, ‘they ,”. replied *the char- 
wwoman, e spiritthas mever 

‘| rested at in‘themorning 
bat,lor’ Mifiss 


“ I'll give you the.ten sovereigns, ‘bateeamifio jth 






her miind:she-shivereteat the thought. 
o 


es deemnsecdiintananead 
ha’ 1 eee 
‘ : /t-even leék on ’em. 

er the’ 


fd: mewertwear em, andghe 
never did.” 

‘* What didahe’do?” asked the houremaid, 
all interest, as Mrs. Charlton paused in her 
rarrative. 

‘‘ Why, when the wedding-day came she was 
gone. The bridegroom, mad with rage, had a 
‘fearial row “with the :cld woman, end “the 
‘night-he deftthe ‘Villa she was‘fonrfd dead, and 
be*has’never been’ heard of since.” 

“And whet about'the young lady?” 

“hey ‘rays sas “how the run -away.; 
‘bat, “there, *there’s .all these “things ‘to ;put 
to rights, and we a-gossiping as “if ‘the 
‘family waen't expected for-ancther month ;”’ 
-saying-whieh Mrs, Chatlton busted out df the 
room to fetch fresh “water, ‘dea the girl 
thinking-over tle-story of Myrth fa. 





‘CHAPTER II. 
MEBILE .vILUA. 


'6¢ Ox |-mramma, Goshut the window, it isso 
cold!” and Gertrude Hatlewood ‘drew nearer 
to the fire burning inthe brizghtgrate, althongh 
the warm October tun pervaded: the apart- 
ment. “I date! Paglend, don't “you, Fito? mi 

anit #he passell‘her white ‘hand over the sitk 
eine oa age ere ashe Jay-curked 
“ ‘ther’lap, 

iT edrociy:a sweek’ lind elapsed since ‘she and 
rend ager mr} ——— a Willa; ‘but dl. 
“tho ‘all vas'done ‘human “power, 1m- 
enlted wealth, and geod taste-conld do to ada 
duxury to comfort; thé spoilt weantywasnot 


~corttent. - 
She ‘bated Hugland. The-cold east winds 
ewere ‘death erarke aarenetuaae 
‘there was nothing to note ‘tye oriental-aplen- 
‘our .6f ‘her *tropical‘bhome. ‘She was a tall, 
fragile girl, whese-supplefigure way perfect in 
its . A*faint roseitint relieved ‘the 
-clear avhiteness of ‘her-complexion whilst ‘her 
eyes 6f liqaid blue, over which the ‘lds -with 
their deep fringes wouldlazily. droopjwere-alone 
tivalle? by her mouth, whose cherry-Hpsaveuld, 
when open, display her teeth as a rowofpantls 
avithin 


w tropical sun ‘ bad:not-been : so. generous in 
dite treatment of Mrs. ‘Hazlewood, der skin 


» |d@hewaun,:the wind isemo 


wandit $, it raias as though 
'} & seeond weseitihand !”’ 
| A mow entered,:bearing a 
Y, waes-a miniature tea service 


much trouble in her day, and her only study 
now, her only thought, was for the happiness 
of her daughter. 

She closed the window, and approaching the 
fire stroked the golden head of her child as she 
nestled her close to her side. 

“ And so you don’tilike England, darling?” 

“Like it, mamma!”-said the beauty, fret- 
fully. “I hate dt! “It was bad enough in 
Lendon, where July was as cold as December 
ome day,and as hot as the tropics another ; 

gamid ‘bere it is ten times worse! ,If one gets 
to cut yyou in two; 


1 yes, uo, lilies. ssnid the | The itentthe table, but still lin- 
other,@s her fear. Yhy ‘the last | gered in hesitation what totlo-wext. 
assertion. She -pnt down aster in-ex- ‘‘ Thatwwill do, Mary; yon can.go,”.said-her 

I “ Oh lif eyou , ma’am,” he said, as 


s@he beganstwisting theccorners of her ess, 
omhite.a e 


like to leaverwwhen my 
month is up.” 


“You should fike to leave!” ejaculated 
‘Mrs, Hazlewcod,dn:her astonishment repeat- 
ding the girl'syworlls. ‘‘Of course, if yyou-wish 


‘|yyou can do go; Autewhat reazon have you for 
_|owishing it seseen’?”’ 


“Qh! ma’am, if you-pleace, it’s beeause of 


-the'bedroom. Ihave never: wink since 
I have beensin house. ‘Mrs, Chariton says 
itis the room tthe dddy -was found 


“ That willdo, Mary,”"her mistress replied. 
“If youwish toleaye you can do so, but don't 
talk nensenae, or‘listen to it either !”’ 

Mrs._Hazlewood was indolent in the extreme, 
and in very few cases would bave taken the 
trouble to have even ascertained the cause why 
a servant choee to quit her service. She was 
too tired ever to engage one herself, and in the 
event of a change would merely write to her 
agent in towa to supply her with another, not 
that she often troubled him, for the sole reason 
that s0 ‘eta sae et house was cleaned, her 
dinner cooked, and her bells answered, she 
never troubled #hatracanrred, provided she did 
not know it, and incurred no exertion thereby. 

Horace had returned to The Dells, and with 
Mr. Langford was amongst the first to call on 
the new comers. 

Mrs. Hazlewood was delighted to become 
‘better “acquai “with her laudlord, whilst 
Gertrude ‘was -glad’to-see anyone, it didnot 
smuth- matter who,so that it-was some ote’to 
tvhange'the monotony of life at‘Myrtle ‘Villa. 

Bhe .enterdd “freély ‘into conversation with 
Horace, discussing fhe merits arid demerits of 
India, and expressing her disgust of our colder 
eli 


me, 

“Abi! you will like it better after awhile,” 
he said, awd gazing with admiration on the 
fair gitl he thought bis father had not oyer- 
rated her Charms, 

“ And so there is.a story, in connection with 
this honse, Mr. Langfond,”’ she.said,.after.they 

been conversing some while, “Ido wish 

you wonld tell it.me,forif anything would.re- 
concile, me :to,it, it would be to know itchad 
been the scene of some romance in which Jove 
i j xedup with, may be, 
duel ,or. io porate the, tragedy, not 


etting sthe ,ghost. #tays.to put things 
nish hy decking it.wen’t rest aeeihaainn. 
exer has been discov a 
““T was not aware. of any such. stony,in con- 
nection with the Villa,’ Horace bi pea ashe 
ogked round the.xoom:jnrsearch of something 
to change the.topic.6f ,conyersation ;. and find- 
ing it, as his,eyes fell on the,piano, he asked 
Gertrude if she sang. 

“ Well, yes,” she,replied, “but that is mo 
answer .to my curiosity sespecting the :story. 
Tell.me.that,and Lwilleipgyoua.song. Ig.it 
a, bargain?’ she,contianed, playfally. 

4+ Notuif: hearing the song depends on) a:story 
of which Iam entirely ignorant!” said 








dead cassunred «a yéllow ‘tinge, wivieh added 
-several years’tother realiage. She'haddmown 


of annoyance: passing over.bis counte- 
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nei ce.” Patwhat bas led:you:to suppose there 
is sicia one?” he added, 

“ Qup servants areleavingusone by one,"said 
(Gertrude, 'vatil washall soombhave to do the 


ework oureelves,or bedependent on the services 


of MrsuGhariten:”’ 

Horace bit his lip;add an.eangry light came 
into biseyes:as:he,answered,— 

“Js dt that svomaniwho is doing all the 
misohief:? Getrid efsher, and «youwill hear 
no more.of servants leaving or ghestly visits ! 
Some )years .| Lebslieve,ian-old- lady was 
feundwiecadl imher bédcone:mornivg?in one of 
the rooms ef thisihouse. ‘What apdeeadful 
thing, »wasn'toit?”’ she-eaid,wwith ladicrous 
colemnity. ‘“ And now for thesong!”’ 

“(I am: veryidisappointed ,” said Gertrude, as 
ebe larguid!ly rose from the sofa. \*tihad made 
ap my-snindforssomething really exciting.’ 

‘Herace turned over: the:leaves sof the music, 
as herwith contralto :woice -resounded thzough 
tbhercom. "Bhey avere breeming very friendly, 
he thought. 3. 

Gertrude, too jindolent to.do-an ythiag bat 
talk, could not be prevailed upomito«ing more 
thamtke one.eany, socording to ‘the: contract. 

‘Bathe iothe nicest fellow Lever met,’’ she 
thougbt ; anddeapafteriheandhisfatherbad 
ieft,.she wang his:praises into ber mother’s 
ears, 

Zhe «edld :autumn thdd -etided «with ‘the 
November «fogs, ,»and ‘Mrs. Haziewood shed 

agreed with her daughter to.spemd ithe winter 
in London. They had made few acquaintances 
daring:their :nesidence in ‘Hertford, -with‘the 
exesption-of Mr..: and iHoraee, <Dbe 
lattershad been almost « -constant.visitor.at 
‘the ‘Villa ;:it-was.sovnice, she maid , ttooknew -a 
gitl owho. not only had:a .goad svcice,bati knew 
how to use it, atid«wwhosouldsing acdust with 
. fellow without patting him--out:everyoother 


ar. 

And Gertrude declared she: wonldn't,go' back 
to India now for anything. She had«mo idea 
how pleasant litywassin England, ehere+son 
did meet a fellow who could do s i 
more -than smoke, sleep, and drink, with a 
punkeh going.over bis :headall ‘dey. “Her 
native indolenee seamed: gradually to be leav- 
ing her, and she was always ready forca»ride 
over the country, or: a.song avith (Horace “for 
her:companion. 

The old gentieman was delighted to sewhow 
‘matters -were »progsessing. He ‘had become 
almost -assfond. ciithe Eudian beauty as-his 
son ; he admived:her seen Eenentaes 
her in;her way wardness, and be felt hevconld 

take her to this iheart: as a daughter -when 
ever his son should give him the righttowo go, 

Gertrude ‘had anade the Jatter:promise ‘he 
would »see «them véa Landon. they -haid 
not been many: deys:at ‘the Langbam ‘before 
he was announced. 

Mrs. Hazlewood'schealth aves so impaired 
fromJong-residencein a: tropical climate: that 
she was: glad.that Horace-shaukl «accompany 
her daughter incher walks, or be:herseseort:40 
the-theatre. 

Lady ‘Orbury,: a‘ewery old frieud vof Mrs, 
1 *aywas thesfirst.to call, omaseertain- 
ing,she ‘had.arrived in London. 

Herdadyship was-a vfat,;:portly dame, xrith 
two very oglp daughters, whom she had: heen 
vainly trying to dispose of in the: matrimonial 
market for taedast-two or-three #easons, ‘but 
without avail »andshechad made up-her mind 
this time to apapanovexpense in endeavouring 
‘to carry: out:her echeme. 

‘OM ydear Avgnete," she said,as aheusat in 
Mrs. Hazlewood!s.bendoir at the Juangham, 
“I didsnot stand:on ceremony by.sending.a 
formaldnvitation ;-bnt Id o:hope ‘that -you and 
dean ” ated Gertrude 
—‘ will comeonithe 18th, ‘Weare going toihave 
® grand affair; military band, my dear. 
Dancing to commence at 10r.m. And if you 





thoughtfal,” replied Mrs. Hazlewood ; “but 1 
am much better. However, I hopeito have 
the:pleasure of ‘seeing your daughters on the 
18th, when you'have-kindly invited Gertrude 
| andanyself; and as you'have given us carte 
| blanche, I -wiil bring Mr. :Langford, a most 
estimable young maa, and a-grest friend of 
my daughter’s:”’ 

Lady Orbury shrugged her fat shoulders. 

*“A plain mister,” shesaid,inwardly. “ Bat 
| mever- mind, he may*be wealthy ;:aud what-a 
wonquest,’”\she thought, asshe descended the 
stairs, after bidding Mrs. Hazlewood «a: most 
éfinsive adieu, ‘should:my gicls get him: away 
from that pink-and-white beaaty |!” 

*And go on the "} a Hazlewood and 

;-aecompanidd ° 
the aon Eaton-square;where'Lady Orbury 
vesided, 

‘Phe mansion was-abdlaze-with light,a canopy 
was erected from the entrance to the street, 
the steps and pavement, aider which was 
covered with -scatet cloth. .The ‘ball-room, 
like the.entranee- ball; bad stateary arranged 
eachside, with tropieabplante ‘bet ween, a-lump 
beingeheliby each ‘figure, -eoverdd with ~rose- 
coloured glass, threw-a ‘warm roseate hue over 
the spacious apartment ;‘throagh thiswas an 
ante-room, which opened into a conservatory, 
lit wp-with \the-same warm ight, whilst the 
—_ offlowers threw « -eweetperfume over 


‘Dancing hed commerced,*the had splaying 
‘“Dagam ‘Fuees”’ ascthey entered. Gertrude, 
leaning on the arm of ‘Horage,to whom she 
had promised'the'first dance, looking bewiteh- 
ingly lovély:in a. dress of spure white, orna- 
mented with: bine -and silver. 

* Whois 'thatJovely:girl? ” asked the:Hon. 
Mrs. Pigott ofanold @owager with whomshe 
aves in conservation. 

‘She is Miss Hazleweod;an Indiati heiress,’’ 
awas the reply ; ‘t snd she certainly eclipses-all 
the other beauties here this evening.” 

‘Lady Orbory was delighted with ‘Horace. 
Although aj] hopes.asto the chances of her two 

ingirls‘againet the beautiful’ Gertrude fell 
low zero. as she compared ‘notes between 
them,and. the latter. 

“‘* Miss Hazlewood,” said Horace, as after the 
fivat.dance he could get no opportunity of 
addressing ber, ‘‘ Lam:sure you must:be tired 
Gomeinto the conservatory, itis'cooler there.’ 
Gertrade gmiled,:astiftiug the ‘little tablet 
at‘her side add the band striking’ wp another 
waltz,— 

“You -see,’’ she -gaid, “I -am- engaged »to 
Gaptain D'® for: this, ‘and ‘for this, and 
for thie!” she continued, -pointing to the 
diffrent claims. 

Boraceforthe moment forgot: himself—for- 
got everything ‘bub sbis annoyance -and dis- 
ppointment. . ° 

“Captain D'Orsay thevhenged! he said; 
then, suddenly seeing the lookofastonishment 
on-Gertrude's face, “A thousand :pardons!” 





me like’ this.” 

“I shall be glad of schatimthecon 

after this, +shesaid,.andplayfally:tappiag him 
with sher dan ‘she -grose as the Ceptain 
approached. . 

And Horace remained where he stood,yreply- 
re dine. ma to:Mvs. Haaztewood’s:remariss, and 
dnwardly cursing ‘Captain D'Orsay as he and 
‘Gertrude whirled past. 

‘be “dance over ‘he verninded “her of her 
promise. 

“I am quite ready,” she said,,unlinking ber 
arn? from 'that-of her late partzer.:‘*Now then, 
Mr."Langford, I'hope itsis nothing: woree than 
lecture on ‘botany -you.are: going to -give 
me. You look so awfully grave,” she added, 
‘as witha bow bhelefttbe Captain, ‘“that‘Iam 
afraid] have donesomething very wrong.” 
Pera moment he-would-not-answer, but lead- 





Enow any gentleman —we are rather short of 
gentlemen—by all means invite him to accom- 
pany you. My-dear.girls,would.not come up, 
as I know your health is £0 delicate, and girls 


ing her from the throng of dancers*to'thecodl 


sufficiently near toihear. 
‘Migs He zlewood—Gertrude,’ »hesaid, “how 
ean you trifle with my feelings? “You mast _ 





“Horage, ascended | 


beyond, where*there -was.no one | '& 
| fog came-on. “So, after having laid out the 


prove to you the depth of a’passion that, until 
thisanoment, I bad: not the courage to avow. 
Untilwwe met, I knew not what love meant. 
Tell me,darling; that you will love: metoo! ” 

He , there :was something »which 
eansed him tofalter:for:a moment, but it was 
only a moment; the next, conscience, truth, 
were a}] thrown aside, and there, mid ‘the 
scent of flowers which Gertrude loved so well, 
with nothing but the sound ef falling water 
fromactiny fountain to drown the sound of 
man’s:perfidy, Gertrude: became the affianced 
wife of Horace Langford, 

An hour later Mrs. Hazlewood’s -earriage 
avas. aunounced, and as:he pressed ithe arm 
which leant upon :bis.own in passing down the 
stairs, the notes of “ Dream Faces” again fell 
on his esr. 


CHAPTER Lil, 
A RENCONTRE, 


Tux -brightness.of the December day: bad 
passed before Gertrude .arose the morning 
after the ‘ball ; she hed had little sleep, and 
that little was disturbed and restless. She 
dreamt that shond Horace were :walking in 
the grounds of the :Dells,-he breathing ‘into 
her.ears that love-story-of the evening before ; 
aud she thought,as shetarned hereyes toumect 
his, 1a woman, .whose face sche could mot .*se, 
dragged him from her, andeke tried to.follow, 
bat her ifeet»wonld notamove,.andias she saw 
him going further and darther-she aweke with 
@ rorenm. 

On-entering the sittingrroom-she ‘found Mr. 
Langford already: thereand: was in deep con- 
versation with her mother,'drom swhbose iex- 
peession of .countenance Gertrude knew ho 
bad:obtained her consent-to their uuion. 

‘* Tram so glad:to.see you look:so well this 
moruing, my darling!’ he said, as he rose; to 
mesther. ‘.I-was id you would be very 
tived after last nightis dissipation. And:Mrs. 
Hazlewoed,’’ -he-said, turning to that Jady, 
‘may I tell her :how ‘happy you have. made 
ume?” 

‘*. don't think there is mach :occasion -for 
that, Horace,’’ she replied, “ as those tell-tale 
blushes speak ‘fcr themselves. Is it not -so, 
Gerty?” she continued,.9s she @rew her 
daughter to her side, and imprinted ;a, fond 
kiss on‘those,ruby lips. 

‘*Mamma, dear, [am so glad you are 
pleased,” the replied]. “And [am sutre.we 
shall:be.wery happy—which, if Horace.lets me 
have.all my owa way, there.is uo doubt of,”’ 
she added, mischieviously. ‘tAud naw, Mr. 
Langford, to begin. After,iunch—which I hope 
mamma-will order without.delay—I want you 
to-escori:me,up Regent-strest, to see the shops 
dxessed for Caristmas.” 

“ That I sill,with pleasure,’ replied; Horace, 
asia servant, in.answer'to Mrs..Hazlewood’s 
summons, entered, and.Junch »was soon .pre- 











hewidded ; “but Tithin&it ds’ hard to banish pared 


‘It was.a very jolly ball, was it-not?”’ said 
Gertrude, as she toyed with the wing of a 
Chicken. “I don’t think"I ever enjoyed my- 
self so much.in all my life—anti Captain D’Or- 
say was a delightfal partner !—I never danced 
with anyone who couldwaltz so well!” 
‘*Captain D’Orsay be——” began Horace, in 
a tone of annoyance, but. stopped “himself as 
Gertrude, putting her hand over ‘his mouth, 
said, la “39 

“Now sony Saanbhitey words! But you ‘must 





| damit he is incomparable in a rourd dance!” 


“T admit nothing. What can'T’know about 
D’Orsey's dancing ?**said ‘Horace. “But if 
you-are satisfied, that‘is sufficient.’ 

“Lunch’ over, Mrs. ‘ Hazlewood lookefl-at-the 
clock on the chimney-piece, compared: it’ with 
her watth; and then, as if comparing beth with 


we Pee dreary a view, _ 
+, if the’ young “people were going’ for 
A wath; it wottld -be “better to'do-0:botore-the 


pragramme fer the-afternoon and evening’s 
amusement, Gertrude-hastened to her room»to 








“ate so noisy.” 
‘Tt -was-very ‘kindof -you'to be-so very 


yuow how'lloveyou. My every:action must 


put on'her-walking attire. 
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Town was fall,: Children, home for the holi- 
daye, were with their® parents busy in making 
purchases for Christmas ; each little one with 
its bright face looking forward with delight to 
the morning when Santa Claus would fill the 
little stocking hung up as a receptacle for the 
good saint's gifts. 

Gertrude was naturally attracted to those 
shops where millinery and ball-dresses, finery 
and jewellary “most abounded, and was about 
to enter one to make a purchase of a bracelet 
as @ voice she had heard before attracted her 
attention. 

It was Captain D’Orsay, who was in the act 
of making a bargain for one or two little 
Maltese puppies that a man on the curb wes 
offering for sale. 

‘*No, sir; couldn’t take less ; honestly worth 
five pounds, if they are a fardin’,” the man 
was saying. ‘‘None of yer rats sewed up in 
dog skins ’ere, yer honor; the real thing— 
genuine !”’ and he held up one of the little 
mites by its bit of a tail, to which the puppy 
did net seem to have the least objection, us ex- 
tended thus it wriggled about without a mur- 
mur, apparently greatly to the satisfaction of 
the vendor, 

“ There is Captain L’Orsay,” said Gortrude 
to Horace,who was intently studying the orna- 
ment about to be purchared; but as the Cap- 
tain héard his name mentioned he turned,and, 
raising his hat, expressed his delight at meet- 
ing Miss Hazlewood. 

The dog fancier, not to be done out of his 
sale, stood watching them, as acat might a 
mouse, apparently unaware of their move- 
ments, until a step in the wrong direction, he 
theught it time to make them aware he was 
still open to an offer. 

‘* Beg pardon, gentlemen,” he said, touching 
D’Orsay on the shoulder, “’ere, you shall 
’ave ’im for three pounds, aud drop the 
shillins.” 

Horace, who had previously had his back to 
the man, now turned, and an angry flash came 
over his face as he saw before him Joe Binks. 

The latter could not suppress a start, but 
quickly recovering himself, before waiting for 
the other’s answer, he held out the companion 
pup to Horace. 

‘You buy a little dawg, sir?” he asked. 
‘*Take the two, gentlemen, and I’ll make ’em 
five pounds!” 

“Oh! I had almost forgotten,” said 
D’Orsay, as he took the poppy. ‘* What do 
you think of bim, Miss Hazlewood?” 

“I think them little beauties!” she replied. 
“ But it is very cruel to keep them out herein 
the cold. See how they arethivering.” 

The C»ptain decided on purchasing ove, for 
which he was to pay three pounds when de- 
livered at his chambers ; the other Joe again 
offered to Horace, with a significant look, as 
he asked to what address he should take it. 

“‘T don’t want it!” Horace said, angrily. 
**Can’t you take no for an answer ?”’ 

The dangerous light which came into the 
other’s eyes caused him to falter in his de- 
cision, and inquiring of Gertrude if she really 
admired the puppy, and her answering in the 
affirmative, he agreed to purchase it. 

“Ah! I thought you’d buy him, sir!” 
said Joe, as he asked if he should carry ithome 
for the Thay, 

“Oh! no,” said Gertrude, ‘‘ keep it here for 
a few minutes, and I will come back for 
it,”’ and after bidding Captain D’Orsay good- 
bye, the entered the shop to complete the pur- 
chase of the bracelet. 

Horace stayed where she had left him, under 
pretence of guarding the dog, but really to 
speak to Joe, or rather hear what the latter 
bad to say to him. 

“Well, Mr. ‘Orace,” said that gentleman, 
‘*what’sthe game now? You tells me to heep 
away six months, and you sees I’m a doin’ it. 
The ‘ouse yonder,” and he gave his head a jerk 

o the right, ‘“‘is shut up, yer knows.” 

‘‘Shut up!” exclaimed Horace; “do you 
mean to tell me they are gone!?”’ 

“Yes! been gone this six weeks, no one 


knows where. ’Ow long’aveyou been in town, 
that you didn’t know it?” 

A tumult of feeling ran through the other’s 
mind, and, try as he could, he could not hide 
from the man before him what was passing 
within him; but governing himself, he was 
about to interrogate him further, when Ger- 
trude came from the shop, having completed 
her purchase. 

“You ’ad better let me carry the dawg, 
miss. I'll foller ye now, sir,” he said, as 
Gertrude was a.xious for the possession of her 
new pet at once. 

They arrived at the Circus, when she sud- 
denly remembered she had to call at the Soho 
Bazaar, respecting the engagement of a new 
maid, so asked Horace if he would mind going 
' with the man to the Langham, where he was 
to leave the dog in charge of her mother, and 
eg to the bazaar, where she would await 

m. 

Being agreeable to this arrangement, a han- 
som was hailed, into which she jumped, and 
Horace proceeded with his companion, 

For some moments not a word be- 
tween them ; Horace in deep thought seemed 
almost oblivious of the other's presence, until 
- “ahem” from Joe made him aware of the 

act, 

“Why ! Mr. ’Orace,” said that individual at 
last, “I should a thought you ’ad been glad; 
as from what I sees, a hobstacle is not what 
you requires, I tells yer the ’ouse is to let; 
and although I ’ave made hevery inquiry, no 
one knows hanything.”’ 

He had crept up to his side, and as Horace 
took the dog from his arms, “Joe,” he said, 
“you must go to Hertford to-morrow early, 
and make inquiries in the neighbourhood ; call 
on mein Norfolk-street this evening at eight 
o'clock, and I will farnish you with funds, and 
give you farther instractions,” and writing his 
— on his card, he gave it into the man’s 

and. 

Joe took the card, and placing it in his 
waistooat pocket, stroked his ugly chin and 
rubbed his dirty hauds as though porfectly 
satisfied with his afternoon’s work. 

‘You are in luck, my boy,” he said, congrata- 
lating himself on his good fortune. ‘Ah! Mr. 
’Orace, I knows yer little game; but you'll 
never know mine, unless he splits, which he 
ain'tlikely todo. Ere, my little chap,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the other puppy, “I'll 
take yer to the Captain's, and then to bisneas, 
not that’s no mortal use whatsomever a'goin’ t2 
Hertford. I knows'’er sperrit. She’d starve 


soliloquizing, Joe was about to cross the road, 
when a ’bus drew up jast in his path. 

‘*Now then, mies!” shouts the condactor, 
“where do you want to go to?” as a girl ap- 
proached the vehicle. .“‘ Old Kent-road?” he 
continued, in answer to her inquiry. ‘‘ Right 
you are, jamp in.” 

It was a fair, childish face, and the violet 
eyes raised tu the man’s face, as she spoke, 
were eyes not easily to be forgotten by those 
who had sven them once. 

One glimpse satisfied Joe Binks, and on a 
sudden changed his plans, for as the door 
closed on the girl, he jumped on the roof of 
the ’bus. 

They stopped at the Elephant and Castle, 
when the former got out and proceeded in the 
direction of the Oli Kent-road, followed by 
Joe, who had got down from the ’bns at the 
same time. 

The evening was very foggy, and the latter 
hastened his pace, so as at last to be side-by- 
side with the girl; and holding out the puppy 
he had sold to Captain D'Orsay, he again 
offered him for sale. 

She gave astart as he addressed her; the 
voice seemed familiar, although in the semi- 
darkness the man’s features were scarcely 
discernible. 

“ No,” she replied, “‘ I have no money,” and, 
quickening her pace, hurried on. 

Joe watched her receding figure, and, being 
quite satisfied as to her identity, returned to 
keep his appointment at Norfolk-street, after 





afore she’d ’ant him hup likes that,” and thus | 





having left the little Maltese with his new 


master, 
Well, I'll be blowed,” was his inward ejacu- 
lation, “if it tain’t a curous coincidence,” and 


| thas ruminating he ascended the stairs of bis 


own residence in Short’s-gardens, Drury-lane, 
before he went on to Horace, 

Drawing the only chair, or rather part of a 
chair, the room contained to the table, he 
began to write, and after tearing up several 
first endeavours at last succeeded in compiling 
a letter, which he assured himself would do, 
and addressing it in a bold hand to Ralph Bar- 
ton, Esq., he descended the rickety stairs with 
= —_ in his hands, and emerged into the 
street. 

Horace was awaiting him at the hotel where 
he was staying. 

“ Are you prepared to start at once?” he 

as he studied a time-table he had in his 
hand. “If she gets hold of the old man my 
game is up. He swore the last time that he 
would pay my debts no more, bat if I can only 
manage to keep matters quiet for a few weeks 
all will be right.” 

“She be in Lunnon, Mr. ’Orace,” said Joe. 
‘I seed her this very night,” and then he re- 
lated his adventure of the evening. 

“And she did not know you?” asked 
Horace. 

“ Not likely,” replied Joe. ‘I takes care to 
keep in the dark, an’ the night is so foggy that 
— puzzle my mother to know me out- 
side.” 

Horace remained deep in thought for a few 
moments, his head resting on his hand, appa- 
rently forgetful of the man’s presence; but, as 
the sudden ection came across him, he 
rose from his seat, as though a new resolution 
had formed itself in his mind. 

“Joe,” he said, impatiently, “I am a 
scoundrel. I am sick of the whole business, 
and have half a mind to forfeit all, everything, 
and make a clean breast of it to my father. 
This skeleton always at my elbow will drive 
me mad.” 

Joe’s eyes and mouth opened simultaneously 
in sheer astonishment, and he gazed at Horace 
as if he thought he must have lost his reason 


y- 
‘* You—loze - all—and be——” 3 
‘*Hush !” said Horace, as Joe jerked out the 


words. 

They had had the desired effect. His master 
was himself again. He listened to all he had to 
say, as, with his hands behiod him, he im- 

tiently kicked with the toe of his patent- 

ather boot a tuft of the Turkey rag on which 
he stood. 

‘“‘Here you are,” he said, as the man 
finished, and taking five sovereigns from his 
— placed them in Joe’s hands. ‘Three 

the dog,’ he continued, “two for your 
journey. Keep an eye on the O.d Kent-road, 
and give me an address where to find you.” 

‘“‘There’s my card, Mr. ’Orace,” said the 
man, as he handed him a piece of paper torn 
from the edge of a newspaper, on which, after 
sundry visits to his mouth; he had at last in- 
duced a stumpy lead pencil, from the moisture 
there obtained, to write Mr. Joseph Binks, 10, 
Short’s-gardens, Drury-lane. ‘‘That'll find 
me, and when you wants me, Mr. ’Orace, I’m 
at your service.” , 

And Horace was left alone, as with bowed 
head he sat thinking of the events of the last 
few months, and then of others of a former 
date, the remembrance of which would cling 
to him till death. For a moment his better 
angel seemed about to prevail ; but & few hours 
later, in the society of Gertrude Hazlewood, 
his good resolutions were cast to the winds, and 
he was ready to put aside every obstacle which 
should present itself to their union. 


bagel 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE NEW LADY'S MAID. 


“ On! madame, it is lovely,” and Josephine, 
Gertrude’s new maid took frém a box, which 
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had been se: t rom Howell and James, a bal!- 
dress, in which her mistress was to appear that 
evening. 

It was pale smashed strawberry, of a thin 
silky texture, with tiny spots of gold, over a 
satin petticoat of a deeper shade, trimmed with 
moss roses and little gold ornaments. 

Gertrude sat before the glass, scarcely turn- 
ing as her maid spoke. Her luxuriant hair 
hung loose over her shoulders, and she was 
clasping and unclasping a gold bracelet set with 
diamonds and pearls, with which Horace had 
presented her the last evening. 

“Yes, that will do,” she said, pettishly, as 
Josephine still extolled the merits of the new 
dress ; ‘*but come here, Josephine, and brush 
my hair. My head aches, and I think it will do 
me good.” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” replied Jose- 
phine, as, laying down the dress, she ap- 
proached where Gertrude was sitting. 

“ You are very pretty,” said the latter, as she 
sat looking at the girl’s face reflected in the 
glass, whilst she passed and repassed the brush 
over the silken tresses, “‘ I wonder you are not 
married.” 

The brush fell from the maid's hand, and as 
she stooped to pick it up, Gertrude could not 
see the crimson colour which had mount<d to 
her forehead. 

po - eae never marry, mademoisolle,”’ she re- 
plied. 

“Never marry! Josephine,” exclaimed 
Gertrude, “why you are only twenty-three. 
Andsurely you don’t want to be an old maid?” 

“I think-old maids are very happy,” replied 
the girl; “but it is nearly four o'clock, would 
not mademoiselle like some tea? There is 
nothing that is so good for a headache.” 

= Yes, presently,” said Gertrade, “‘ but I do 
believe, Josephine, you -have a love story. I 
wish you would tell me all about it.” 

“Yes, Miss Gertrade, you think so. I have 
no time to think of love, I assure you,” she 
replied, evasively. ‘‘ I was left an orphan when I 
was eighteen, and have seen too much trouble 
to think of love.’’ 

“ Weil,” said Gertrade, haughtily, “I have no 
wish to dive into your private affairs. I will 
have my tea now,” 

Josephine left taeroom. And when she re- 
turned with the little tea-tray, Gertrude could 

see that she had been crying. 

* Youcan go to yourreom,” she said. ‘‘ And 
tell mamma I should like to see her here,’" 

“ What do you think of Josephine,” said Ger- 
trude, as sheand her mother sat over their 
afternoon tea, 

“TI thinkher a very nice girl, my dear,” 
returned her mother; ‘‘ she is; very clever at 
her needle, and so quiet and reserved in her 
manners, it is quite a treat to have such a young 
person about you; and I think you cannot do 
better than retain her after your marriage. 
She can speak French, for I heard her talking 
with Henri, one of the hotel servants, and you 
will find her very usefal when travelling.” 

“Yes, I shall keep her, that is,if she will 
stop,” was Gertrude’s reply ; * but there is some- 
thing strange about her I cannot understand. 
However, mother mine, I suppose everyone has 
& secret ; and apart from Josephine and hers, 
what do * se think of the dress? ” 

Mrs. Hazlewood langaidly turned to where 
the new costume for that evening's ball lay on 
the sofa, 

“ It is splendid,” she said, “and I am sureit 
will become you, darling !” 

‘* [hope Captain D'Orsay will be there,” said 
the beauty, as she rearranged a rosebud on the 
skirt she was to wear. ‘I like him better than 
any one I have met in London.” ; 

Her mother turned. 

“‘T don’t think Horace would like to hear you 
say 80,” she said. 

‘Oh! mamma dear,” said the girl,‘ Horace 
has no need to fear. I could not marry a poor 
man if I leved him ever so much ; and you know 
D’Orsay is as poor as a church mouse. It’s a 
great pity,” she continued, with asigh, “as, in 
every other respect, be is the very bean. ideal 
of what a man should bs. His regiment, it 





appears, Was quartered at Madras when we 
were there ; and he knew papa quite well, he 
says. ” : 

“It must have been some years ago, but I 
think I remember the house,” was her mother’s 
reply; “but had yo not better ring for 
Josephine, or you will hot be dressed for dioner.”’ 

“ What time have you ordered the carriage 
for this evening?” Gertrude inquired of her 
mother, as she placed her hand on the bell. 

‘* Ten o'clock,” waa the reply. 

In answer to her summons, Josephine 
entered, eli traces of her emotion had 
passed, as she asked her mistress what 
dress she intended to wear for dinner; and 
the latter having told her which, she soon 
busied herself in arranging the soft lace which 
fell from the semi-long sleeve. 

Mrs. Hazlewood still sat before the fire. It 
was a cold, cheerless day, and as she watched 
the maid, as she afterwards commenced to 
dress her mistress’s hair, she thought what a 
sweet face she had, but a shade of sorrow 
seemed to hang over her countenance, unusual 
in one so young. 

‘* Have you ever been abroad, Josephine?” 
she asked. 

“ I was born in Alsace, madam,” she replied, 
** but on the death of my father, who was Eng- 
lish, my mother came to England, and I have 
never left itsince. I was fourteen then.” 

“And what made your mother leave France ?”’ 
Mrs. Hazlewood asked. 

‘* She was obliged todo s0, as only on those 
conditions didshe receive any help from my 
father’s relatives; and we had very little 
money, madam,” she replied. 

‘* How would you like to travel, Josephine?” 
asked Gertrude. “ 

“To travel? Once more to see ma belle 
France. Oh, mademoiselle, [ shall indeed be 
happy !”’ and clasping the brush she was using 
between her hands, she raised her beautiful 

violet eyes to the ceiling as her face became 
radiant with expectant hope. 

Well,” said Mrs. Hazlewood, ‘‘ since Ger- 
trude’s marriage is fixed for the first of Febru- 
ary, after which she will go to Paris to spend 
her honeymoon, and, of couree, if you have no 
wish to leave her service, you will accompany 
her, and then she will return to ‘ The Dells.’ ’’ 

The girl’s face became livid, as turning to 
where Mrs. Hazlewood was sitting,— 

‘*‘ Did madam say ‘ The Deils?' ’’ she asked. 

“ Yes, Josephine. But what is the matter ?” 
she said, “ Yeu are as white as a sheet.” 

**Oh, nothing, madam!’’ said the girl, as 
she pressed her hand on her heart. ‘‘ A sudden 
pain. It takes me sometimes when I do not 
know. Excuse me,mademoiselle. I hope you 
like your hair,” and handing her mistress her 
ivory hand-glass, she hastened to adjust her 


ress. 

The ball at which Gertrude was to be pre- 
sent that evening was not on the extensive 
scale on whica Lady Orbury's had been carried 
out; if was, more properly speaking, a carpet 
dance. 

The Hon. Mrs. Pigott was the hostess—a fat 
old lady, whose greatest pleasure consisted in 
seeing young people enjoy themselves, and 
although, not being rich, she could not afford 
to entertain but few friends, those few were 
always select. 

She was by marriage an aunt of Captain 
D'Orsay, and at his suggestion au invitation 
to the Hazlewoods and Hgrace, whom he de- 
scribed to his amiable kinswoman as a jolly 


set. 

The Hazlewoods had already arrived, and 
Gertrude was vis-d-vis with D'Orsay in a set 
of quadrilles as Horace entered. He wended 
his way to Mrs. Pigott, who was delighted to 
see him. 

“TI am afraid some one will run off with our 
new beauty this season,” she was saying to an 
old lady sitting near her. “What do you think, 
Mr. Langford? Lord Ransdale is raving about 
her, and his sister tells me writes verses by 
the yard in praise of her charms. They are 
all mad to be introduced, snd D Orsay is as 
jealous as——”’ 





Tv what D’Orsay’s jealousy was to be 
likened Mrs. Pigott had not time to say, as 
some fresh agrival occupied that lady's attenu- 
tion; and the dance being finished, Miss Hazle- 
wood was led by her late partver to where her 
mother was sitting. Horace was not long 1p 
approaching where they were, and after hoping 

8. Hazlewood was quite well, he invitd 
Gertrude to walk round the rooms. 

The buz of conversation was general, flirting 
and scandal proceeding at its usual pace, and 
the pianist was arranging his music for the 
next dance—a waltz (for which Gertrude had 
engaged herself previous to Horace’s arriva!), 
as they wandered around the different rooms, 
all of which had been furnished by Mrs. Pigu tt 
with different amusements, so as to suit the 
taste of all her guests. 

They now entered one in which were several 
tables covered with green baize, round which 
elderly ladies and gentlemen were seated, de- 
noting the element of gambling ; and Gertrude, 
with Horace, paused by one where four ladies 
were alone, three of whom were young girle, 
whilst the fourth, dressed in half gipsy cos- 
tume, was a bandsome matron. She was laying 
out the cards in a mysterious circle, but 
stopped as they spproached, and addressing 
one of the girls, ‘‘ Shall I go on, Miss Floyd?’’ 
she asked, looking at Horace and his com- 
panvion, doubtful that the young lady in ques- 
tion would ccnsent. 

‘* May I ask what you are doing?” said Ger- 
trude, as she answered in the affirmative, and 
the elder lady continued as she parsed her white 
hand over the different cards,— ’ 

“ There will be a great change and a disap- 
peintment, but the pill will be a golden one,” 
she said, as she denoted the diamonds which 
lay around the cards; a club, which stood for 
the girl herself, who was a brunette. 

“ Tam baving my fortune told,” said Miss 

d 


Floyd. 

And whilst hearts, spades, &c., were read, 
and their prognostications firm!y believed, one 
of the other girls whispered to Gertrude, — _ 

“Do let her cut the cards for you, she is 
wonderful. Mrs. Pigott always engages her 
whenever she gives a soireé.” 

‘¢T will when she has finished yours,” said 
Gertrude, smiling ; ‘“‘ but come, Horace, they 
have begun waltzing again,” and linking her 
arm in his they soon entered the ball-room 
where her partner was awaiting her. 

The next the Captain solicited ths favour, 
but pleading fatigue Gertrude begged to be 
excused ; and telling her mother where she 
would be found, she returned to the precursor 
of destiny. 

The girls had left to join the dancers, and 
the sibyl was alone, as Gertrude approached 
the table. 

‘*You have returned then, and alone? I 
am so glad,” she said, ‘‘it is so much better 
to read the cards when you can, without 
reserve, tell what you see.” 

‘‘ Well, I hope it will be nothing very dread- 
ful,” laughed Gertrude, as, removing her 
gloves, she commenced shuffling and cutting 
them according to the other’s directions. 

‘¢ We will take the queen of diamonds for 
you,” said the woman, as she commenced lay- 
ing the cards singly as she had done with tbe 
others. ‘ You are to be married shortly,” she 
continued ; ‘‘money everywhere, your future 
busband is young, handsome, and wealtby, 
but—— ’’ and she paused. 

‘¢ But what ?’’ asked Gertrude. 

She seemed not to heed the question, as the 
cards now all laid out, she passed her hand 
over each. 

‘There is treachery, deceit. I cannot tell 
your fortune, young lady,’”’ she said, and she 
began to sweep the cards from the table. 

‘Oh! don’t dothat,” cried Gertrude. “I do 
not mind. Do tell me what you see.” ; 

“TI may be wrong,” she said,“ but if you will 
look kere, this is the house,” and the took up 
the ace of hearts; “and in it is a fair woman, 
she crosses your path ; I will tello more,” and 
putting the cards together, she again shaffled 
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them for-the next who wished to peep into 
utarity. 

** You" here; Miss Hazlewood! ” said Oap¢ 
tain D’Orsay: ‘I bave been looking’ for’ 


you 
everywhere,” and he approached the table’ 


where Gertrude’ stood, am almost frightened 
look on‘her countenance, 

**Do come and. have your fortune: told; 
Captain D’Oresy. Mine is something sd 
dreadfal that T'camnot prévail on* her to tell 
— anything;” said» Gertrade; witly a: forced 

augh. 

* You! must: remember; Mies Hazlewood; I 
have not:had one dance this' evening, and hav- 
ing my futare foretold witl scarvely compen» 
sate for that” 

‘+ Will ths:gentlemam have~a wish?” asked! 
the fortaneteHero  Gatetwicspand:I will tell: 
you not only what it is, but‘whether you: will: 
baverits”’ ? 

D'Ovsay cut as: directed, when theformer* 
placedithe packs one om the other; and com» 
menced scanning thenm tb a 
Lmerre g rough, countiug 
“ They say apples thati have feltthe winter's 
snow arethe sweetest; you will have your wish. 
Would youshave me tell you more?” 

“Oh! no thank you,” retarned the Captaia: 
“IT sax vo propeunder of riddles, nor-believer’ 
in yourmarty”’ 

The lady shrugged:her shoulders, placed-:the' 
cards) on: thetable, and: merely said,— 

* As you will,” 

“ Would your like-to know my” wish; Miss 
Hazlewood?’’ iesaid, ashe led her'from the: 
roonts 

‘* Above all things;’’ replied!Gertrude; “ fory 
being » womaa, as miatter of course; 1 am 
inquisitive,’ 

** Comerhere, then,” was:the reply,‘ aad Ii 
will telb you.” 

And leading her away from the= reat: tot 
where flowers alone. were witnesses of the 
scene, & tale of love was again poured into.the: 
beanuty’s ear. 

‘‘ Captain. D' Orsay,” shesaid,‘‘ sparemea It 
cannot be.” 

Till then Gertrude did not know how much 
she loved the.man. before: her; the trammels 
of her engagement seemed-unbearable, andan« 
that moment, position, wealth all but ber love 
was forgotten, and she almost-hated Horace 
to whom she had pledged. her troth. 


She leant against a pedestal_net daring to | 


trust herself to loak at D'Orsay,. 
‘Gerteude, miy- darling). give me one word! 
Tell me.at least that I may, hope, or: has an. 


other won the prize for: whieh . I: would have. 


given my life 2.” 

_ Forgetful of all she turned, and with the 
impet.osity of her nature, she avowed her 
passion, She told him‘of her engagement to. 
another—an engagement which neither her: 
sensaof hoxoar nor her pride would allow-her 
to break. _ 

“ No, D’Orsay! ” she said, .“ we must never 
meet again bat as strangers. But in the 
future, darling, think of me kindly, and don't 
despise me for the conféssion, I have made. 
You. will’ mest another woman more worthy. of 


ment with its weakness will’be but a.thing of 
the past,”” 

He was alput'to respond, when a movement 
of the'curtain closing the conservatory from 
the adjoining room caused the words to die on 
his lips, and Horace stood before them. 

‘* Aliow me,” he said, as approaching Ger- 
trude he offered her his arm, “they are going 
to supper.” 

His manner'was cold’ anf restrained, and 
a shade of avnoyance was spread over’ his 
features as he led her from the room, leaving 
D'Oresy alone anid unnoticed: 





CHAPTER’ V. 
FLED, 


JOSEPHINE wis awaiting her’ mistress’s re- 
turn. She was* very’ tired, and had once or 
twice fallen asltep’ in' the chair before the fire; 


your love; and! tite:remembrance of this mo- | More’ rederved ‘asd’ subdued, sherend6avoured! 





when the sound of her own voice in her dream 
awoke her to a sensé of her position. 

The little tiniepiece h 
hour, It was thres o’clock when the outer 


annotnced their arrival, and hastily atrasging |. 


the table: fdr the coffée she had prepardd, she 
listened for thé ascending footsteps. 

She. was struck by. the pale, wan. look: cn 
the beantiful face of the girl, as she, with hex. 
mother, at last entered.the:room. 

‘ Mademoiselle is much. fatigaed,’’ she.said, 
as she hastened to remove her cloak, and.push 
the chair near the fire for her.reception, with. 
another one for Mrs.; Hazlewood; “ shaih I 
pour out the coffee ?.”” 

‘“* Yes,, Josephine, aad then. unloosem my: 


hair,” was the reply ; “ when» you camigo tar|! 
her ’ graph. cases, which,.. as: Josephine. took. her 


And. very. wearied; and’ worn, Gertradetelt 
scazcely -enadied. to. restrain the tears, whick } 


just struck the} 


from Hertford, Miss Floyd and the two 
Misses Orbury,.were to act as bridesmaids. “** 

Josephine had Loving beset the re of the 

utleman to. whom. oung mistress was 
> be. married. Since. the time when.she re+ 
‘fused te. relate her history. the former had 
been most reficent on enlightening her in the. 
least. with respect to her own affairs; and 
.from.the fact of her:never mixieg, with other 
‘servants, she was in total. ignorance. 

She was now. busily. engaged packing and: 
labelling, the travelling trunke,, whilst. Ger- 
trade extended on a sofa, dtawn.np.to;the fire,, 
Was, 80 to be. reading, but the-book laid 
‘on her lap, opened at the same pisce,.tillas 
‘last throwing it. on one side,.she. tuzned .to. 
where- Josephine was still occupied.» 

Her eyes became riveted on # smalk photo- 


fe erchief fiom her pocket, had fallen to: 
the-ground ; it had become unfasteied,and, un- 


woald.rise- to. hex eyes; atsher mother talked conscious. of ita loss, the. girl. canti en 


over the-evants.of the evening. 

‘* Den’t talk any, more; mamaiay”’ sheat lest 
said ;. ‘‘ L do.net.seem-asifi I canJlistem,: Ide. 
not feel well,” and she leant backimthechais, : 
as though thoroughly. exhausted. 

‘Well, darling, I will not. Josephinepas 
sist.your mistress-to-undress,” asd asthe maid 
was abont ta leavs-tie-room, she'returned at: 
Mrs. Hazlewood’s|command; that lady; after 
bidding hex daughter good-night,' ratininig: to», 
her own-room. As the deor closed! behind 
her, Gertrade could no lengers conmttelt. her? 
gvief; she burst into tears bit Josepbine’s 
presence-scemeil te- recall. her to: ‘herself; as. 
her'pride. came to her réseue. 

“ What canI do, mademoiselle?” sheasked ; 
I am so 2orry to see- you so unhappy.” 

“TIT am not unhappy, Joséphine;” she're< 
plied; ‘‘ what should make: you think-eo? I 
ami weatied; only’ wesried,’’ and, bidding her’ 
leave her fax themnight the girl left. the reom. 

‘“Weariod,. onig.. weariad,” she:‘said to her-- 
self, as. she entered: her-own chamber; ‘aad: 
mademoiselle is going.to be-marriedi And.did 
I dream. or was it teua:that madame svid\she 
wanld reside at the ‘Delle?’ The Dells,’ sho 
r ; “itcamnotbethere,s Ohu Heaven, 
iveannot be there!” 

Sire locked | at herself in the glass; before 
whict!! she now stoodi: ‘Amel prettpy’ she: 
askedcherselfs “ he ones said D.was; and: He 
was falss. But oho! ifsbe weuldbat porto Al 
sace If+T-coult ones agains behold: my own 
blier hitia: Lb think. I! conld! forget; at>leust, I 
could diehappy there.” 

But» even’ abithe though’ she shuddered. 
Desth;. when. health; youthy and we 4 
all: hevs!! Noy she: was‘ tooryeusy Cie; . 
othershwd lonthived greater'sorsows:than hersy 
why’ should notshe? 

So Christmasicame aadewent, andfthe dater 
fixed for Gertrude’s wedding was close? at! 
head. 

Sinse’ that night at Mis: Pigott’? she ha® 
bey ones: seen’ D Orsay, and’ then tie events’ 
cf ‘thatevening were alladedito by neitter, 

She had schooled her mind to forget that’ 
scene; and;if possible, hime; whilst, although 


to appreciate’ tiie attentions’ bestawed ‘on Her 
by Horaee: 

Mys. Hazlewood was'fally occupied in‘mak- 
ing arrangements for the approachingmarriage, 
which at the suggestionof Lady Orbury, was 
to’ take’ place’*from her‘ house, whose: gtects* 
Gertrade' and’ her mother now were. 

Josephine, as’ a metter-of-course, accom’ 
panied the ladies. She had grown almost’ 
cheerful in’ Wer situation’; the sadries# scettied 
to have leff her features, and the wes in’ rap™ 
tures atthe thoughts of ‘travelling on the’Con- 
tinenti 

Costumiers and modistes were in fill ré 
quest, until Gertrude; wedried' at theircon- 
tinual’ demand ‘on her tinte, at last Iéff it all 
to be arranged’ by her mother, who, wither’ 
innate: indolénce,; left it-in turn to the*eortrol 
aud approval of’ Josephine and themselves. 


ome. 
“Give that.to me,” said Gerirnde,in az im, 


’ perions tone. 


to 
” What, mademoiselle?” asked Jozephine,. 
startled. at the severity of her-mistress's:tone. 
“That photogranl. you haye dropped.on they 
floor,” waa the reply, ; 
Josephine seized the case, the losa of, which 


‘ she y that moment discovered, and rising 


oe colour mounted to the rovts of her 
air,— 

” «Ezouse me,” mademoiselia. must exause- 
me,” she said. “Icannot.” _ 

“You. cannot!” exclaimed. the beauty, 
whose'colour'was now equal to her owns. “ 1 
insist!” 4 

“Oh! madamoiselle,” pleaded the. girl, 
“ please do not ask me; it is ‘all IT. have. legt,’’ 
and she burst into tears, as she;placed if in 


her bosom, 
“ Bat I do ask,” replied the cther.. “I com- 
mand!” , 


For.a moment Joaephine-hesitated. Skonld 
she obey, and if she it could do no harm; 
it was bat a likeness, which to.others mesnt. 
nothing ; it. was only to her connecte® with 
reminiscences: wrought with happiness. and 

ain. 
, ** Mademoiselle,”’ she said, “ here itis,’ and 
sha handed the-case to her mistress. 

Gertrude tock it from the ginl’s hand, and as 
she looked. on thefpicture wi:hin she stood as 
ove dazed before Josephine, who, as_ she 
wondered at her manner, almost regpetted:ebe 
had coriceded to her wish. f : 

“And so this is it,” she said, at last; “and. 
where did you get it from?”’ 

“He gave it me,” she replied, innocently, 
“Oh! do-not look like. that at me; L-cannot 
bear it—I'cannot bear it, ntademioiselle, indeed 
I can’t!’ and she burst into tears. 

“You cantiot bear is?” ‘said the, other, 
slowly, repeating, hen words 
ec r6!' leave pl gaara instant, and 
tell Mis. Hazlew wish to see her:imme- 

eres - , 

“« But, mademoiselle, do hear me,” seid. the: 
girl, “TI. am, not the vile creature. you 
deénow: ce me 5 pity me, but do not.léok. ab.me: 

: . 


“T tell you to go.!” said her mistress. ‘* I.re~ 
quire no explanation,; and take this with you,” 
and she flung the.case at Josephixe’s feet, who: 
picked” it up, and replaced it in her hasom, 
when she hastened to inform Mes. Hazlewood 
of her young lady’s wish. 

On entering the room.that' lady-was sur- 
prised to.find Gertrade in a paroxssm_of. grief, 
as with her head buried in. the cushions. she 
was sobbing like. a child. f 

“My dear girl, what is the matter?” she 

sked. 


‘*Oh! mamma, mamma,” cried the beauty,. 
ag she raised her head a& her mothers 
approach. ‘I, shall rever manry Horace 
Langford,” and then she related what had. 
copnesed meee he last ret, eg ruses how 
she had discove: is portrait ia. the» - 
sion’ of. he maid, and the latter's eaieaion 





If was now but eicht days previous to the 
ceremony. Mr. Langi*rd) senicr, bad arrive?” 


chat he had given-it to her. 


“You. vile> 
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“ Gertrude, my dear child, do not give way 

like this, there must surely be some mistake,” 
said Mrs, Hazlewood. ‘“ Why, Mr. Langford 
has never even seen your maid since she has 
been in your service. I will write to him at 
once to. come here and explain her strange 
conduct.if he can,” 

Lady Orbury was astonished when her 
friend told her. what Had h d, as the 
latter had prevailed on, her d ter to dry 
her tears, and déscend' to the drawing-room 
where her ladyship was; and it was agreed 
between them to send a letter to Horace: with- 
out delay, whifst J e@'was weeping her 
eyes out over the portrait which had’been the 
innocent cause of 

Horace had given to his moustaclie the last 
twirl, and was: in the’ act, of going out, as 
Lady Orbury’s little page knocked at the door, 
and delivered a letterinto his own hands. — 

‘* Wait for an answer, please sir,” said the 
boy, remaining,on the mat, 

“ All. right,” Horace replied, as he proceeded 
to his room te read. 

“ Miss Hazlewood would’ be glad'to see Mr. 
Lengford at Eaton-square as soon as pos- 
sible,’’ 

“Miss Hazlawood! Mr. Langford’! said 
Horace, ag he re-read the letter with a pnzzled 
expression of conntenancs. “I wonder what 
it is now?” and hastily, writing, “Mr. Lang- 
ford’s compliments to Miss Hazlewood, and hs 
will be at. Haton-square immediately,” he gsve 
it to, the bay. 

y missive had scarcely, been placed” in 
Gertrndé’s handa befére Horaca himself’ was 
announced ; and as he, entered the dtawing- 
room,, where Lady, Orbury aud Her guesta.were 
seated, he was- scarcely prepared: for the 
reception which awaited him,.a stiff, formal 
bow being the only recognition cf ‘his presence 
made by the proud beanty, as abe s by the 
window epparently gazing on. the snowy scene 
without, 

Mrs. Hazlewood wag the first, to speak. 

“Mr. Laugford)” she, said, ‘*my daughter 
sent for yon at, my s' tion to explain.a very 
unpleasant matter which she Has discovered 
this morning,” and then slie eeded to tell 
him of his portraié falling from Josephine’s 
pocket. 

“It is as unacconntable tome as yourselves,” 
he ie “T cannot meee for it; ae 
your.da susyect me of intrigue with her 
maid, Mrs, Haselinod Tiiavurely iuipossible. 
Till this day T never heard her name, and’ I 
am sure I never, saw-her. . Miss, Hazlewood, 
Gertrude,” he said, appe: to the girl whose 
eyes. were still riveted on. thé snowy square, 
sar Heaven's sake, you do not think this of 
me?” 

She tarnéd ‘as he addressed her,,and he could 
not avoid neticing the scorn with which sha 
replied, ‘ Your own conacience can reply. to 
you better then T'can, Mr.,Langford.” 

“Then, by Heaven, if tele maT am.inno- 
cent,” he said;”’ bring me facato face with this 
Josephine, with whom my name is mixed up, 
and she shall.confess bafore all that she does 
not fon me.” 

“T quite agree with Mr. Langfird,” said 
Lady Grbarg if'the girl sayslie gave ber hia 
likeness lef Rerdo so before lis face,” and 
boron »-bell, ee 

“Tell«Miss Hazlowooi’s maid we require 
her preegass Tere,” she said to the servant wha 
entered. Séveral minutes elipsed, and no 
Josephine appeared. Lady Orbury was im- 
patient ; it was unusual with her servants to 
be sodilatory, and affer,the lapse of another 
five mifutes she rang seein, 

Pye Soe al t i og tee 
ra tt you ‘my lady,” he, said, Miss 
Azelwood’s maid ’as gone, and thia was left-in 
her room.”. And he handed a‘silver salver to 
her ladyship, on which was e tiny note, and 
= es 

‘Tt is.ad@ressed to you, Gertrude,” said the 
latter, you had better read it,” * 

Geitrude tore open the rote; if was in 
Josephine’s cheat handwriting :— 

ademoiselle,” it ran, * forgive me for 





leaving you without a word; bat I could not 
live to be looked’ om as the vile creature 
yorbeliéveme. I'have been very Happy whilst 
with you, but must now seek another home: 
Do not think uvkindly of me. I am indeed 
innocent,— Your unhappy Josrrarns,” 

Gertrudé read Tt to the end; blotted as it was 
with the tears of the’writér; and then she 
passed it to Horace: 

He kept his eyes riveted on the paper, until 
the flash which hed overspread his features 
when he first took it had subsided, and then, 
giving it to Mrs: Hazlewood,— 

“It is beyond’ my comprehension,” he said, 
“surely Mts. Hazlewood, you: d6 not think I 
have auything to d6.with it?’ And encouraged 
by the expression or her mother's face, he ap- 
proached where Gertrudé stiff sttod: 

Fora moment ot two he was silent, lookittg 
as sha did'on tlis scene’ without; then lowly 
uttering her name; be awatted the reanit, and 
as'she raised’ her head theif eyes'met. 

“Do yor believe me?” Heisaid. 

He had taken her hand, which now she 
allowed’ to lay unrésistingly in his. 

‘* Horace, she said, I know’ not wiat’ to 
believa. Swear tome, did’ you ever Know any 
one of the nate’of Josephine?” 

‘* Never,” he replied, ‘I swear it.” y 

“Then I must ve you,” was the’reply. 

Tt was not love whith’ msdé Gertrade so 
easily forgive him. She was stiff sure he ‘Had 
déceived her, but how’ she could’ nof' under- 
stand. Perhaps she thought he had known this 
girl in the past, befére. ste had’ seem bitin’; 
and whilst be forgot she’ still remembered} and 
Toved’ou. Was there not many such’ a casein 
the, circlé in‘which' she moved, and’ yet thoze 
men married; and’ to the world, and even’ in 
their homes, made husbands. Site knew 
she was not blameless, Coul#’ Horace have 
witnessed that scene in theconservatory, what 
would Have beerhis feelings? But Jusephine 
was gone’; poor Josephine, with hersorrow, had 
fled; and’why svould.sue become tlie topit of 
conversation in tie fashionablé world, to which 
her marriage had.been announced? No; she 
would rather. be dtesived by tne man. who was 
to make her his'wifé—the man‘who could add 
wealth: to har wealth’; and'as they | wee ttisir 
lives together, riches and” splendour would 
enable each to forget the canker. which was 
gnawing, at their hearts. so Horuce-was 
forgiven, anotter maid’ engsee> and the’ pres 
Darations for the marriage duly completed: 


OBAPTER. Viz 
JOSEPHINE, 


Arrer delivering her mistress’s message to 
Mrs. Hazelwood, J repaired to her 
own room, and collecting such things as be- 
longed to her, she wrote the letter to Gertrude, 
and left the houger 

Adl had come’u pon her'so sudifenty thatshe 
di@ not stay’ to consider where she was goings 
Stieonty' Knew sie was fl site from the: mivery: 
stie must Have’experienced Had she remuined’ 
Banesth the same roofwith Hiorandher Yes; 
How fally now’ she understood why her lady 
was‘ going to ‘reside atthe *' Dells; buthow 
was it she had not discovere@ it before! I¢ 
seemed so stratge, andste had’ grown-to be 
quite‘happy and contented‘ im her naw vocat 
tion. 


‘* Where-to, miss'?” asked'the cabman. 

The man’s question recalled’ her’ to’ herself. 
“ Ah! where to?” she thougtt, but anxious to 
avoid the man’s scrutiny; she quickly told him 
to dfive.to the nearest’ station: - 
Leaving ber trunk in the cloak room, alist 
dazed with the excitement under which she 
was labouring, she went to'inquire for apart- 
ments. 

The hour was late; and she felt faint and 
hysterical. Ail seented to eye her with suspi- 
cion, Those where she thought'to"be success- 
fal did. not taka in ladies; and where they 
would stie felt affaid’ to enter, until, although 





the old lodgings she had before entering Miss 
Hazlewood’s service. 

An omnibus‘ was just starting from Charing 
Cross, and hailing it she was about to cross, 
when her foot slipped on the kerb, and ste fe'!. 
The conductor hastened to her assistance, but 
she was‘unablé to move, and having to go with 
his ’bus he left her to the care of those who 
p had began to assemble round her. 

‘*Pvor thing! she has fainted!” said a 
women, ‘‘Go'to the shop there and'fetch some 
water, And quité a lady, too!’ she remark’ d 
to her neighbour. 

A poli¢eman nowapproached, and ascertain- 
ing the cause of the crowd, made the peopls 
stand back to let the air on her face. 

‘“She’s 2 comin’ to!” said the first woman, 
as Josephine: slowly opened’ her eyes: as’ ske 
f#lt the--water onhet face. “Poor desr ! are 
you much hurt?” she axked. 

“T think Ihave sprained my ankle,” ste 
replied; and in her attempt torise she fell bacls 
agaic in a‘déad fdint. 

“ Get.a cab, policeman,” said.the womar, 
“and tae her to the’ospital; she can’t'stand.”” 

A tall’ military man now pushed his wav 
through the crowd. Hé was a gentleman, ard 
wus allowed to, pase, 

‘ What is it, policeman?’’ he asked. 

“A Young’;woman in # faint, sir. She fell, 
and I think she’s sprained her ankle.”’ 

**Get her‘tothe hospitalas soonm.as you can ; 

she may have broken her leg,” and he stooped 
at Bae at tife- white face of the unconscious 
“Good! Heavens!” hie exclaimed. ‘Ts it 
possible? ” 'and'taking acard” from his pockes 
He told tlie constable to lct her be taken to that 
address. 

He wiis-ar old’ man, and ‘the bystanders con- 
clnded He was her fatier, ae having seen her 
lifted’ itite: the vehicle he hastened forward. 

Fe tovk'a hansom' so a8’to be in advance cf’ 
the other cab,. and ‘give his housekeeper’ direc- 
tibnsto Have everything prepared, at the same’ 
tittte sending a page-boy for a doctor. ; 

The patient. soon arrived, and was tenderly 
conveyed to the room’got ready for ker. The 
violet eyes were still closed, and she lay as ove 
Géad wiien the doctor‘arrived. — 4 

Theres was, however, no further iojury tran 
@ slight sprain, which was not sufficiext! to 
account for the condition in which@he war, he 
said, which he attributed to some great mental 
strain which this sudden accident had broughs 
to # climax. 

The remediés applied ‘had ina short time a 
beneficial’ effect, and’ before the household’ 
retired for the night Josephine had suffitiently 
reoovered to-inquire where she was, 

“Th the house ofa friend; my chilil\”’ re- 
plied the housekeeper. ‘Don’t you. rettiem- 
ber’ filling in the street, when’ yon sprained 
your aukle? He foand’ yor.in a dead faint, 
and had‘ you removed here” 

‘*‘How good! how kind!” exclaimed. the 
girl. ‘*Bat.what is his name? how came be 
to be so good to’ me?” ; 

‘“Itis Me: Barton; and lesstways Le scems 
ta know you,” the woman said. 

She started’ up in the bet. 

“Mr, Barton,did you say?” 

* Yes; but what's the matter? you mnsto’s 
excite-yourself like that!’ Tiere, there, ke 
quiet,” she eontinted, as Josephine again f¢ 
baek‘on the pillow. 

“ Thave heard the name,” sie murmured ; 
‘but he is dead!” She did not speak to the 
woman ; it was.in‘a low tone to herself, little 
af which the other could catth. 

In the morning the doctor called. Tha 
ankle, he said, would be well in a day ‘or two’; 
but she must’be kept quiet, or he feared the 
excitability of her brain. would end‘iu fever. 
The next day Mr. Barton seemed so anxious 
to see her that. at. last he gained the formar’s 
permission to do. 50, as she appeared so muc2, 
better. 

The housekeeper was to prepare the way by 
asking her if she wonld like to see the.genmtles 
man who had heen so kind to her. 








the distance was great, she dezidcd to go to 


€ 


“Ob, so much,” she replied, and having pro- 
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mised not to excite herself, Mr, Barton was 
told he could see her, | 

Her beautiful eyes unclosed as the door | 
geutly turnei on its hinges, and as he advanced | 
she covered her face with her hands. 

“I dare not look—I dare not look,” she 
cried. ‘They told me you were dead. Why 
did you not leave me to die as I did you?” 

“ Hush!” hé answered, as he gently removed 
her hands from her face, and seated himself by 
her bedside, ‘Look at me, dearest. I never 
blamed you, my darling. Iam an old man— 
I was then, but I would have taken you to my 
heart and sheltered you from all harm. | It 
was selfish, it was foolish ; I see is now—May 
and December—but old fool that I was, I 
thought you loved me, and would have been 
my pet, but he robbed me of my birdie. I 
knew his love would never outlive mine, and 
on that night when they left me for dead, I 
swore to follow you, and when the time of 


For weeks after my illness I was alone, with- 
out money, without friends. He left m+ with 
only a servant; and when I wrote, imploring 
him to come to me, he sent me a few pounds, 
telling me I had better take in lodgers. as I 
had no legal claim on him; and as he was 
going to be married we could never meet 
again, but he had given. instructions to his 
solicitor to see that I was in some measure 
srovided for,’’ 

“The villain!’ cried Ralph Bar‘on. “And 

cyon left?” 

**4s soon as I could make the necessary 
8 rangements I did so,” she replied. ‘‘I 
juld not accept his proferred help. I was 
y ang and well educated; and when I 
r: vered from the first shock -of his cruelty, 
m, spirit came to my aid,and I determined 
to seek a situation. For that parpount oetaes 
to the Soho Bazaar, and it was not yt fore 
I obtained one of lady's maid. Being of French 


< 





trouble came to you to be near to help. I 
me re to the church where he made you his 
wi ae 

She raised her eyes to his imploringly. 

be Tell me the trath,” she said, interrupting 
him ; “ was I really his lawfal wife? He told 
me no; that the parson was no parson at all, 
but a friead he had got to perform the cere- 
mony, and Joe Binks, who was the only 
witness, would deny it all.” 

“ Be quiet, darling,” he said, gently, “and I 
will telt you all. I knew Joe was not to be 
depended on; he was as big a Villain as the one 
who employed him. Iwas rich, and could buy 
as wellaihe. Ididso, I paid him to assure 
his master I was dead, and that my body had 
been hidden by himself ; that the blow he gave 
me proved fatal, and that he was in fact my 
murderer. With this secret in his possession 
he obtained money from Horace, whilst I paid 
him to give me all information respecting 
fature events,'holding ever him the threat that 
when he. failed me or deceived me, I should 
immediately present myself to his master, and 
so stop any further resources from that 


origin I determined to chance my name, and 
| took that of Josephine,’ and then she related 

the events of the last few weeks, and how she 
discovered Miss Hazlewood’s affianced husband 
to be none other than Horace Langford. 

‘“‘ And when is this marriage to taks place ?”’ 
asked Mr. Barton. ‘‘And-have you heard 
where?”’ 

‘It was fixed for the 1st of Febraary, and 
is to be solemnized at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square,” replied Ethel. 

* And this is the 25th of January)” said the 
old man. “ Tell me one thing more, and then, 
darling, I must leave you, or the doctor will be 
scolding me, Do you still love this man?” 

She could not answer for a moment, but the 
warm blood mantled her cheek, and stretching 
out her hands to him, with the tears rolling 
from her sad eyes,— 

“TI do, Ralph! I love him—oh! that I did 
not! ”’ 

‘‘ Enough,” said Mr, Barton, and he gently 
released the little hands, as bending low he 
kissed her as a father might a child, whilst a 
shado y of sorrow and disappointment passed 





quarter,’’ 

“Bat you have not told me if I was lawfally 
married !’’ she asked, anxiously. 

“You were,” he replied. “I know the 
clergyman who officia'ed, and can produce him 
it any time should it be necessary.” 


“And ygu have beem in England all this | 


time?” she inquired. 

“Yes, dear,’ was the reply. ‘Whilst he 
was kind to you, and you were happy, I 
remained quiet, as I did not blame him with 
respect to his father, well knowing had the old 


gentleman been aware he was wedded to a | 


peaniless girl he would have cut him off with 
@ shilling. The letter you wrote to me when 
you were ill Jos brought to me, and received 
my instructions to deliver it at once, He had 
not wearied of you then, Ethel, and I knew it 


would make you happy, perhaps save your life | 


to see him,” 

“Oh, Ralph!” exclaimed the girl, “how 
could I have treated you as I did?” 

“‘My darling,” he said, “ remember if you 
excite yourself I must go.” 

‘*Oh! I will be quiet,” she replied ; ‘‘ but do 
tell me all.” 

“ You left ,your house in Maida Vale,” he 
replied, “and for some time I lost sight of 


you. Joe could not tell me of your where- | 


abouts, and not kao ving what had become of 
you [ was miserable. But one evening he 
came across you in Regent-street; you were 
getting into a ’bus; he followed, but although 
he dissovere1 you lived in the Old Kent-road, 


before he could let me know further you had | 


left again,” 

_“I remember,” said Ethel; “it was a foggy 

night, and a man asked me to buy a little dog 
he wa; carryiug. andI hai an idea I knew 
the voice, but it was too dark to see his face.” 
_ “So Jos told me,” replied Mr. Barton ; ‘‘ and 
it appears Mr. Langford was also most anxious 
to pay var you at the same time, he boing 
equally igaorant as to your departure from 
Maida Vale.” . : 

“Oh, Mr. Barton, how could he wonder? 


over his face. 

It was not lost upon the girl. 

“Ralph,” she said, ‘dear, kind Ralp», I 
| have oalned you ; what aningrateI am. For- 
| give me, but you asked, and I could not tell’a 

e , 


“I knowI did, my darling—my darling!” 
| and, regardless of all, forgetting everything but 
: his lost love, he buried his face in his hands, 
| whilst his broad bosom heaved with the emo- 
, tion he endeavoured to restrain; but he re- 
| covered himself as Dr. Joyce was announced, 
when, leaving him with his patient, he hurried 


| from the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WEDDING. 


| A reat wintry day, with a cold, bitter wind 

blowing from the north-east, which gives to faces 
| that red and blue appearance, which is not the 

most becoming. And on this particular first 
| of February noses seemed redder, and cheeks 
' blaer than was usual, whilst the snow came 
| down not in feathery clouds, likedowa from a 
goose’s back, but in a cruel cutting way, more 
like a rain of ice, 

‘* How do you like it?’ asked one omnibus 
driver of another, as holding the reins in one 
hand he beat the other against his breast to 
restore the dormant circulation, whilst it was 
with difficulty he could keep his horses from 
falliog on the slippery ground. 

“ Seni the coals hup, I’m a thinking,” was 
| t ical reply. ‘“ Double fares to night, Jim, 

Tr ; and has for that blooming City, it’s 
only fit for flies who can ’old to glass;” and 
‘‘ Bank, Cheapside, Bink,” he cried, between 
each sally, as stamping his feet on the foot- 
board he solicited passengers until the limited 
time for stopping had expired. 

And whea Gertrude H 1zlewood arose on that 
particular moraing, she thought, too, how cruel 
the snow looked, with the dark, leaden sky 
lowering overheard; the bitter wind finding 


| 
| 
| 





its way even into that bright, warm room,. 


causing the beauty to shiver, as she sat before 
the large coal fire, 

It was past ten o'clock, and her maid was 
laying out the bridal costume, in which her 
mistress was so shortly to be robed. : 

Vieing with the snow without in its rich 

arity was the robe of satin, with Honiton 
= withiv, which was so soon to adorn tha 
most beautifal woman in London; and as the 
French maid laid each article realy for, use, 
she became rapturous in her praise of their 
beauties. 

“Ob! mademoiselle, c'est magn’fque!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Oh! you weel look «ne butiful 
princess; and de diamonds are rplendeed!” 
and she held up the diamond necklace which 
was destined to adorn her mistress’s lovely 
neck. Bat greatly to her disappointment, 
Gertrude seemed not to heed her ecstasies of 
delight ; she never turned as she enhanced the 
beauty of each gem. 

To Annette it seemed impossible for a woman 
to be callous to the possession of what she con- 
sidered was all that was required to make life 
happy, and she was at a loss to unders*’and 
how her lady could sit so quiet and still; 
when, had she had her own way, the effect of 
each would have been tried hours ago, 

And as the moments passed into minutes 
and minutes into hours, and still no movement 
on the part of her mistress, Annette could bear 
it no longer, 

She sneezed, she coughed, she stirred ths 
fire, removed anything and everything that 
she thought must draw attention, uutil in her 
excitement she kuocked over a small table, 
and a crash had at last the desired effect. 

‘* What on earth have you done, Annette?” 
said Gertrude, as she turned with a star’ to 
where her maid was endeavouring to repair 
the mischief. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” exclaimed the girl, as a 
real expression of horror passed over her face. 
“De table did tomble! It is broken—it is 
What a misfortune!” 

‘* What is breken?” asked Gertrude. 

“ Why, de glass, mademoiselle—your leetls 
glass vot you hold to see de back! Oh! mon. 
Dieu!—mon Dieu!” and she burst into 
tears. 

‘‘ Whatever are you crying for?” said Ger- 
trude. “It does not matter; I can have 
another.” 

“It ees not dat, ma chire m ademoiselle!” 
Annette sobbed, ‘‘ but it ees de sign that is 
so bad!” 

Mrs. Hazlewood, followed by the Misses 
Orbury ia their bridesmaids’ attire, entered 
the room as Annette was lamenting her mis- 
fortune. 

‘What is the matter?’ the former ex- 
claimed. ‘*Annette in tears, and you, Ger- 
trade, not commenced dressing! The carriages 
will be here in less than twenty minutes!” 
and Mrs. Hazlewood approached the scene of 
the disaster, whilst the girls whispered to 
each other that it was a bad omen. 

Bat it was soon forgotten, as, with the 
assistance of her maid—who, in the excitement 
of dressing the bride, had recovered her com- 
posure—Gertrude soon appeared in her 
wedding dress, her lovely complexion rivalling 
in its whiteness the ivory satin and lace in 
which she was arrayed. Gertruie never felt 
so sad as at this moment —her pride, for the 
first time, being swallowed up in the great 
love she felt for D’Orsay. And now, when 
she was so soon to eross tie gulf which would 
separate him from her for ever, her proud 
spirit chafed at the chains which should bind 
her to another ; and in this, the severest trial 
she had ever known, she almost hated the 
man who was so soon to call her wife. 

Bat she would not let others see the agony 
of mind she was enduring. A false smile 
played over her features, and the flush which 
overspread her cheeks only served to entrance 
her beauty, as robed in her bridal attire she 
descended the stairs to the carriage that was 
awaiting her. 

It was cold—bitterly cold; and ths cruel 
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snow came down in icy streaks on the win- 
dows, as if furious if could not reach the 
beauty within. 

There were many assembled, notwithstand- 
ing, to see the bride enter the charch ; and as 
she alighted on the pavement a general murmar 
of aimiration passed through the crowd. She 
wa3 accompanied by her :aother and Captain 
D'Orsay, who was to give her away —the 
bridesmaids having preceded her in another 
carriage. 

Horace had already arrived, and the church 
was nearly full with friends and strangers, 
who had come to witness the ceremony, when 
Gertrade and her retinue advanced to the 
altar, and the service commenced. 

The clergyman, who was assistel by his 
curate, was an elderly man; his face was 
closs shaven, but his snowy hair was thin, 
and fell scantily over the band of his surcplice 
almost as white as the robe he wore, 

Tae last tone of the organ had died away, 
ani as Horace and his bride stood by the altar 
a pin might have been heard to drop in the 
holy editice, as he asked, in a clear voice,— 
‘(Tf there were any just cause or impediment 
why this man and woman should not be 
joined together in holy matrimony?” 

He waited fora moment, and then was about 
to proceed with the servics when a tall man, 
whose grey hairs betokened the marks of time, 
rose from his seat and approached the altar, 


saying,— 

Ps I A that this marriage should take 
place!” . 

Horace turned to whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, and as his eyes fell oa the man who 
now advanced “Ralph Barton!’ ne cried. 
But the latter took no notice, as in reply to 
the clergyman’s question, why the ceremony 
should not proceed, he replied that the bride- 
groom was a married man, 

“’Tis false!” cried Horace, appealing to 
Gertrude, who, now pale and aweatricken, 
seemed aboot to faint. ‘* Don't believe him !”’ 
he said. “This man comes forward at thie 
time thinking to avenga a petty wrong I did 
him years ago.” 

“ If you need corroboration of my words,’ 
said Ralph, “it is here.” And, returning to 
the seat from which he had risen, he led for- 
ward a pale, trembling girl, who leant upon 
his arm for support, as, with the assistance of 
a cratch, she advanced up the aisle. 

‘‘ Josephine !’’ exclaimed Mrs, Hazlewood. 

Gertrude had fully recovered her self-pos- 
session as her eyes took in the whole situation; 
and, with a scornful glance at Horace, she 
bade her mother lead her from the church. 

‘One moment!” said Langford, as the 
proud beauty descended the altar step: 
“ Toat girl is not my wife! Bat this is no 
fitting place for explanation. Grant me an inter- 
view at Eaton-sqaare, and I swear I can clear 
mysel€ from that man’s vile accusation; and 
it with no better result, at least you will not 
find me to be the villain hs ha: dspicted me!” 

Captain D’Orsay now stepped forward, and 
as he bid Gertrude to allow him to see her to 
her carriage, he informed Horace that Mrs. 
Hazlewood would see him that afternoon, at, 
the same time requesting that Mr, Barton, 
with Josephine, would present themselves at 
Lady Orbury’s at the game time, 

And still the blinding snow came down, 
down, down, and Gertrade blessei it for the 
shelter it gave her from the staring crowd, as 
she re-entered her carriage ; her proud spirit 
suffered much under the fesling of degradation 
and wrong this man had caused her. 
could she bear it? she asked herself. So 
tenacious of ridicule, she to be the byword of 
the clubs, the gossip of the servant's hall! 
Oh! it was terrible, terrible; aud the tears 
started to her eyes, not for any feeling of re- 
gret that she did not return from that church 
& bride, but she was wounded in her sorest 
point,her pride; and so D’Orsay felt as he looked 
on her, like a drooping lily on its stem, Never 
had he loved her as at that moment, and his 
great big heart bled, as it went out’to her, in 

her deep sorrow, 


How | 





Annette was in fits to ascertain the cause of 
her mistress’s sudden return. ‘And not a 
bride,” she questioned Lady Orbury’s maid ; 
but that young person was as totally ignorant 
as herself; so she had to be content, waiting 
for the course of events to enlighten her on 
the subject. 

And so on that February afternoon Lady ‘ 
Orbury,. her daughters, and gaests, with Cap- 
tain D’Orsay, were assembled in the drawing- 
room at Eaton-square, awaiting Horace’s 
arrival. Gertrude was cold and subdued, but 
no trace of emotion was visible on her face; 
and it was only herself who knew how her 
heart thampei, thumped, under her silken 
bodice as Mr. Langford's name was announced. 

He coldly retarned the colder recognitign of 
his presence, and Lady Orbury bidding him 
be seated, Mrs. Hazlewood was the first to 
break the cruel silence. 

‘Mr. Langford,” she said ; “ notwithstand- 
ing that you must renounce all claim to my 
daughter’s hand, still I am anxious to do you 
justice; and if you can cleag your name and 
conduct from the stigma which -has been 
placed upon them, both myself and daughter 
will only too gladly recognize your right to do 
80 


Horace bowed; then rising, and proudly 
drawing himself up to his fall height, with 
his arms crossed before him, he st-o1 as a 
prisoner at the bar to plead his defence. 
“Mrs. Hazlewood,” he said; ‘‘I am not 
guilty in point of law. I never asked your 

aughter’s hand as a married man. Some 
years ago, I met Ethel Bliss, who calls her- 
self Josephine—she, with her m ther, living at 
Mprile Villa.” 

“ Myrtle Villa!” exclaimed Gertrude, iater- 
rupting him; ‘‘and was found dead there,” 
as she remembered Mra. Chariton’s story. 

“ Yes,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ we became attached 
to each other, and doubtless at that time, I 
should have made her my wife ; but the fact of 
our intimacy coming to my father’s ears, he 
was farious, and declared, in the event of my 
carrying out my intention, he would disin- 
herit me. I had no prospects in life, but 
through him, having been reared with large 
expectations, I had no profession, no trade 
on which I could fall back, and indeed, was 
too indolent to exert my abilities, so as to be 
independent of his wealth. The result was a 
stormy interview, in which I left my father’s 
roof, only to return when he called me back, 
and accede to his wishes.” 

RaJph Barton was now announced, with 
Evhel leaning on his arm, and Lady Orbary 
bid them be seated, whilst Horace concluded 
his narrative. 

For a moment the face of the latter 
blanched as his eyes met Ethel’s; but his worst 
nature now prevailed, as feeling he could re- 
fute that of which she had no proof, he con- 
tinued ,— , 

‘*Ethel Bliss,” without looking at the pale 


| girl so near him, “was by her mother's com- 


mand about to marry an old man, old enough 
to ba her father; and the idea was so repug- 
nant to her that the day previous to her iu- 
tended marriage she threw herself into my 
arms and begged of me to take her away.” 

He waited a moment to see the effects of 
his words, and continued ,— 

‘‘T was bat twenty-three, she a beautifal girl 
of eighteen ; and being too weak to resist the 
temptation, for I loved her then, I brought her 
to London, and, unknown to my father, made 
her a home at Maida Vale.” 

“As ycur wife, Horaca Langford,” said 
Ralph, now rising. 

** Never!” cried the former, livid with rage. 

‘Indeed, it is true,” said Ethel, bringing a 
crumpled paper from her bosom; ‘Oh! 
madame, mademoiselle, look, read,”’ she said, 
excitedly, as she spread before them the carti- 
ficate of her mdftriage; “I am indeed his 
wife.” 

Horace, too astonished to speak, now stood 
as alion at bay, as Ralph Barton addressed 
him 





«Yes, Horace Langford,’ he said; ‘I was 


as you know, the old man from whom you 
stole his pet lamb; but the bird whose song 
would have been my life, and who nestled its 
head in your bosom, and of whom you so soon 
wearied and left to beat its wings against its 
cage, had never tarnished those wings. 
The night she left with you she was 
your lawfal wife. You thought the blow you 
gave me had proved fatal; but I was only 
stunned; and on recovering my senses I 
followed to the church, where, unseen, I be- 
came a witness of the ceremony. Shortly 
afterwards I made myself known to Joe Binks, 
the only one, as yon thought, in your secret. 
‘The dog that fetches will carry.’ He wasa 
villain, like his master, and ths same means 
thas you took to prevent his denouncing you 
as my murderer I used to make him keep up 
the deception, and inform me of your move- 
ments. ‘It was he who brought me the mar- 
riage certificate which he told you he had 
stolen from the girl whose fair fame you 
would have blackened when she stood in your 
way.” 

“Oh! spare him, mademoiselle, spare him, 
Ralph,” cried Ethel, as throwing herself on 
her knees at Gertrade’s feet, she raised her 
hands in entreaty. ‘‘ He was not to blame. 
How covld he think of me, when you were 80 
beautiful? Iwas so simple,” she continued, 
‘a poor little half French girl. I loved you, 
mademoigelle, and had you let me I would 
have told you all, and if I ever pained you 
furgive me—forgive——” 

She would have said him, but she dared 
not. 

‘“‘ Jocephine,” said Gertrude, assisting the 
girl to rise. ‘* You must not kneel to me, I 
have nothing to forgive.” 

And Horace still stood with folded arms 
watching the scene before him, expecting each 
moment to be ordered from the house. Even 
Ralph, the man to whom he bad done the 
greatest wrong, pitied him, as there he stood 
among his accusers, found guilty by all. 

And Gertrude, the beauty to whose pride he 
had dealt so heavy a blow, even across her 
mind came the remembrance of times when 
she almost loved him; and she felt that a feel- 
ing of scorn for his perfidy. but not revenge, 
was all now that she had left. 

“ Mr. Lang’ord,” she said at last, “ there is 
butone reparationthat you can make for the in- 
jary you have done this girl—for the insults you 
have showered ou me. Give merour promise 
thas the events of this day, with its painful 
disclosures, shell not be repe tei without thee 
walls. Promise at least to make the only 
reparation yon can for the fearfal degradation 
you have bronght on me, by keeping the same 
a secret from the outer world.” 

He advancei to where Gertrude sat by her 
mother’s si@e. and with bowed head avowed 
his crime, while thanking her for her clem- 
ency. 

She arose as he approached. 

‘One thing more promise, Mc. Langford,” 
she said, and taking the hand of Ethel, she 
placed it within his own. ‘‘ Take her,” she 
said, ‘‘and be good to her, for she loves you 
fondly, traly still.”’ 

But he stood as one in a dream, uvable to 
realize his position. He, whom he thought to 
have been ignominiously expelled from her 
presence, thus to be dealt with was incompre- 
hensible to his hollow natare, The reval-ion 
of feeling was so great that a sudden faint- 
ness came over him, and had it not been for 
Ralph’s strong arms, who, accompanied by 
Etbe!, led him from the room, he woald have 
fallen to the floor. 


CHAPTER VIIL, AND LAST. 
TEN YEARS AFTER, 


Iz was the end of August again, jast ton 
years later than the date on which our tale 
opened. Londoa was quickly becomingem;t/, 
that time having arrived, when, it is said, a 
acannon ball might be fired down Regent- 
street without fatal resalts. 
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The city -wasetiffy, dusty, amd stiflingyand 
those«whorwere obliged still to’ remain at their’ 
desks? looked: like | flowers lacking water ; atl’ 
were: longing: for a peepr at green fietis ‘and: 
wawing: corn; or for-one sigh from the satirea 
wares, as they still sat: om those high stools; 
and> wrote, wrote, with their handasticking’ 
from heat to:the:paper: 

Tt wastwo long flights ofctore stairs-which 
led to the offices of Grantand Co , auctioneers 
andiestate agents; Gracethurth-stteet, and: it 
was nnusually hotthis morning; when an ‘old 
gentleman,’ atter-several times resting to wipe 
thee perspiration ‘frome his face, ascended: the’! 
same. 

In answer to the clerk-who asked his buasi- 
ness; he said he called respecting an ad vertise- 
mentcin that morning’s paper, of the’ sale*of 
amestate near’ Hertford: 

The young man, requesting him to be'seated; 
vanished iato the adjoinisg’ room, where* he 
wee in afew seconds asked to enter. 

Mr, Grant rose as the-door:wasclosed by tie 
clerk behind him; heahad not been sitting-on’ 
a high steehas ‘the young mom werein the tirst 
offiee} but inw consfértabls; rownd chair... with: 
semé round \baek, into whichsheretarned after 
askiog’ the gentlemar tb’ be seated;and thew: 
entered at'once omtheobjestoft histvisit: 

‘* Ibis a magnificent place; said Mi. Grant; 
alludingsto the ptoperty ini question: ‘with 
over eighty acres ofvarable laed: Itisser- 
roand:d» by pleasuré gronnd:, kiteven garden 
in the rear,” &c. ; and-hewas proceeding to 
eaumerate' all whatdid belong;: and mary ad- 
vantages that did not belong to the same, when 
his:visitor stopped him, saying, — 

“It is needless:te trouble you to-mention’ 
the surroundings of ‘ther Délls;’’’ be saidy 
‘‘a@ 1 know it! so well, that I: am willing 

to beoome'a purchossr; if youewillsimply mame’ 
tueprice, although’! nevershoul? have thought’ 
itowwould have been inthe market.” 

‘* No!" replieé:Mr: Grant) ashe took*upr # 
pen, trieddt on Histtuabinail; then passed it 
under the same mail,.torenmsve am imaginary 
speck of dirt, ‘“and it: never thonid ‘have been! 
Mr: Langford} to whoaritsbetonge}; hed! an: 
onlysen; who'likeonty-sons invariably do; ia¢ 
curred-hisfatver's displéaeare—a'woman io tite: 
casa of course—an@ therold: gentlénran: swore” 
he: should nevet *bringsher td: live: in the*old 
placev” 

‘* Hem,’ ejeeniated 'thestrauger: 

‘* Sos’? continued’ Mt, Grant, ‘‘ha left by’ 
‘will’ thatithe money realised by the salé ‘of!’ 
the estate was ‘to berdivided:amomvetthe dit: 
ferent charitiesnamed:”’ 

‘* Ande very charitable arranzenrent omhiz 
part, certainly/’ said« the visitor* feathering: 
every bed but theione on» whith’ his’ own: 
flesh and bloodishould lies However, it isto bs 
sold; and I may aswell purchave if'as anyore: 
else; so to business,” 

And for some time they sat arranging terme 
with regard to the'saleof the **Dalls;” and as 
the old geatlemaa déscended: those: tvo: long 
flights of stairs, — 

‘* Yes,” he-soliloquised, ‘the. place shall be 
his, which bybirthright it ispandall lask ‘ia 
retarn is for them to let old’ Ralph« Bartow 
pass the remainder of his: days; where the 
sound'of childten’svoieds (her children) stall 


be as sweet to hieears; where their tiny’ 
— shall a8 sunshine to: bis’ withered: 
neant.? 


And soit'was. Bata fewmenths elainsed) 
before Ethel. and ‘the husband she: had ever: 
lovei anddong forgive, with theirthres little 
ones, werelivingatthe ‘* Delis; ” whilst grand- 
papa Ra'ph, ag the latter woulddiisist’ om call- 
ing him, had long forgotten past wrongs, and 
felt happy in the happiness of her whom he 
loved sofondly torthe emt: 

Myrtle Villa is again ‘*to let,” Mes. Hazle- 
wood selling off everyttitiy on the marriage of 
her dauahter: to Captaia‘D'Orswr, who haviag 
left thearmy, acceded t> his wife's wish'to pur- 
chaser lovely ptace'on'thobanks of'the Rhine; 
which home her mother-was: td’ share with 
them, 

Aud Gertrude, if ever she referred’ to the 





pasty would tell her husband that ‘had shib’not 
been" madé*to suffer what she did, sha would” 
never ‘hi¢vé' khown‘te-happiness~ she'now'en- 
joyed? She tively térgave the'man’ whd hat 
sooerastied Ker proud spirit’; whilst‘he, Hbrace, 
thanked Heaven tliat, ere’ it was too late; he 
had been brought to know how fondly he 
really loved” the-wifé-whom héhad sc’ crue ‘ 
deesived!: He’ wasnow ah altered’ man; and’ 
ever lie” would" blame hifies!f in thie past’ a” 
fond® iiss: from Ethel woukt bid’ hit 16t.that- 
p2ét' be buried inthe grave of’ forgetfalness, 

Joe Binks’s ‘166° ad‘not* fallen’ in pléasant® 
places’ dtring tle ten ysars” sines last we saw, 
Horace would” not’ exastty forsake-tlie tool 'cf' 
his villaiiy’; but the large ressurces'on which 
that gétitleman had formerly depended; when 
he?’ was**’’ard up,’’ were no longer available ; 
and ashe’ stopped‘ at ‘nottiing which would’ 
enable bim to replenish his’ exchequer, five 
years out of the tea She spent in prison, until 
in w burglary; in'which te was'distoversd, ke- 
kifléd‘ a policentan ; lin‘ was ’aftérwards tried’ 
and convitted, thas’ erdiig his miserable lifé 
on*tWe scaffold, 

[TH® END] 








FACETI A. 


An cURAWAY jacketis tie nreper costame fér 
an elopements 

Ine choosing a-wife*always select one tliat 
wilb:wasbo 

Finer’ women :— Bat, of coursa,; there is no 
way of getting at her ago.” Second*woman :— 
Oh} yes; there'is; maltiply it by two.” < 

A youne lady. being asked where her native. 
place was, réplied:—" I have nons; I-am- the 
daughter of & Methodist preacher.” 

A.conTEewporany’has. an elaborate article for: 
amateur. vogsalists,, “‘ How- ta.begin. te: sing:’’ 
How to get,ihem to quit: is ‘stil: am: uasolved» 

roblems. 


Ax Irish gnide-tobi-a teariss whb wished! fort 
8 reason-wh yi Boho waselways of the feminine’ 
gender, that ‘‘ Mwybe; it: was becwuséoshe* 
alweys het the last word? 

A otupr is defined aga thing which hols’a- 
girl shandeand ain't wethear.” Correct; 
andcany! fellows “ acnieff?’ who will’ Hilda 
girs hand withou's squeezing it: 

A scientist asks: “ffé~ was man dfatri- 
bated on the earth?’ Well; brotier; jad 
from painfifexperietae; we wonld ‘say’ it was” 
py-means of ah insidioas orange peel. 

‘* Savory, my, boy, what aresyou crying for?” 
‘“ Bilfthrowed the Bible at.ma andshit; me. on. 
the’ head.’ “ Well, you are the only one. in 
my fam‘ly om whom th® Bible ever had. any, 
impression.” 

“ T pont take: much stook.in proverbs,” said 
Brown.to. Jones. “ For-instanee,\look:at.the- 
off-quotedone: ‘A ftiend in need: is, a friend. 
indeei.’ Now, most.of my expsrienca. with: 
friends in need. has. been: that they wanted: to 
wetee bis Give.me the friend that.-ia- notin 
need.’ 

‘* Your kef‘a shilling, sharged» om: my pill 
for a bath,’’ he saidh te ther hetel cashier. 
* Welle—ian't« thet: correct?” “ No» sare,” 
replied; the. dispater, “det ish - ned: kor: 
reot+nene of my-familics-effey dakevabath,” 
The.amoust wassorateked off, 

WaeEn a lady sent for‘a/ doctor several milés 
from: her home; sheapologized fér atkiog-him 
to come such a distance. ‘ Don't speak of it)’ 
answered! the’ MVD: ‘‘I° happen t have 
another patient ia the neighbourhood: and can 
thaskill twocbirds with ona'stowe’’ 

‘* Avy‘good' shootity on vour farm ?”* asked 
a hunterof'a farmer. ‘“Shjendid,” sata the. 
agticulttirist ; “there's a dry-well man down 
in tha clover meadow, a.cloth pediar at the 
house, a erndidata’ out if the barn, and two 
tratips in*the stock’yard? Climb right over’ 
jerky youug ma”, load b.t2 barrels, aot 
caitlin.” 





Te you do not want to be robbedwofbyour good 
namé, do not havé it painted on. yeur um- 
brella. : 

Eta (five. years: old), who, has+ broken s 
window:.:.‘* Papa, dear, dont beat meysubtracy 
it ratherfrom my mazriage dowry.” 

“Domi the Billy’ eatat Willie when be cot 
intoshie mother’s preserve'closet. “And ‘T'foot 
the Bill,’ remaskedpaps, , overhear ivg the 20- 
ludloquy. 

A’ wi ‘remerked’ in-bis will that be-would 
give his executors one-half ‘the-estateif they 
would not ‘steal thie otter half? and they were 
80 sensitive that they would ict serve. 

“ Ou, my poor heart! My heart is breaking "’ 
waileda girl ; and yet the.doetor who was calied. 
io poeceed lime-water, and.toid her she had 
be x leave off. eating, fried pork for a few 

58. . 

‘* Gam your wife drive?’’ asked. a» livery-sta- 
ble. keeper of aman .who wanted horse for: 
the:women folks.” ‘‘ Deive what?” asked, the- 
mane ‘' Drive. ahorse,.ofcourses’ ‘‘ Drivew 
hezse! Why, man,she:cannotarive amail!”’ 

A verru@: girth satomthe*fvor crying: After 
a while shé stopped and« seemed’ buried’ in 
thought: Looking: up: seddesly,' - she ssid - 
‘+ Mem wiag what:was IT cryiag about?” ‘‘Be- 
cased wouldn't let! you govout.’” '*‘ Oly} yes;”’ 
aud: she set up‘another howl. 

“ My dear,” said a lady, to her husband; 
‘ethiese friends here will"not believe me when 
I say I'm only forty years old. You know 
thatil speak the tratt, don’t yor?” “I'cer- 
tainty shall yarn 9 ‘love, aince-you have 
stuck'to’the potat tlie Ta’st dozen’ years, to 
my certain krowledge.”” What a brate't’ 

‘Yes, remarkéd a musical oritic,, recently, 
‘the fiddlin” was fie; bat Ltell you. when the 
fat chap with the big; mustache laid hald . of 
that‘Dass fiddle: and’ went for them low notes 
in the.violin-cellar, T-jyst felé as it-a bazz saw 
was “a:playin” ‘ Bale. Brifania’? om, my, back- 
‘bone.’ 

‘* Mr. White,” said a lawyer toya« witeessia 
the. box,,"‘ atthe tiate- these-pa pera, were: exe- 
cuted. you,.were: speculating, were yous not?” 
“Yespsir.”’ ‘‘ Younrweredn: oil?’ ‘* Lewaw’’ 

‘ And what are youda now?.” ‘‘ Baekeuptcy 
and ‘the.workboase/’ was thesolemn reply. 

Mapame D, is-eboutto'visitjattravelling: cir- 
cus-whieh-is giving perfd: mancés in 'tker neigh - 
bourhood. “It L- were: inti mtaftiame!srplace I 

” says'the servant maid; shakirg 


S| here howd ‘Why noth. Amelia?® asks 


Madame: ‘“ Because d’mbteld: there's “a: horse 
there thatiatsos bifote the ‘niost*stupid « person 
in: the-chow'l”’ 

Two rivak bellesy at an‘evenine patty;were 
seated io the conservatory with theirreipective 
cavaliers, enjoying theit supper: Th was 
turned down somewhat; Sanam a0 = ® 
conservatory at‘anme ee -dbar 
Juliay” said°one of a my re creattres, 
“how! beautifaP your ‘complexion isin this 
diarlighet ’”* *Ohj than 1’ yesponded her 
rivak ‘*And: how 'h “you Kok’ in the 
darkt” 

“You,” op a*senper admitted, ‘= 
crying baby i sr atihed’ a sors trial. Bat theo 
you must remember’ tliat. the: baby cannot 
swear, and'when a haman beiogis beibg dau- 
dféed np'and a rire Fagard of! a oe 
inch safety pin i*’s ‘got td do s* andi 
it can’t ‘swear if’ must holfer’” Aid the jury 
wav only ‘out two mitater, and came in with « 


verdids forthe defén ; 

Sez said, the other day, at.a friend’s-luach- 
table, at which she.visited. unexpgetodly; and: 
founi several strangers seated, apropes.ofia 16 - 
mark made of a.cectain laly.of uncertain sgep 
** Why, g00d_ gracious! she. is-as.old; as she 
hill, aed conld nut imagine in the least wba’ 


had caused the general covstecnation. Sbe 
did ‘a little-later qn, however, whea it/was. €x- 
plained to. her that two. maiden-sisters af the 
table, whoss names she didn’t catch in. the in- 
tr-duction, were named Hil, .and. were 'fz- 
tremely sensitive on the subject of age. 
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SOCIETY. 


Grrron’is: nothing: if‘ not: exelusive; and: it: 
was. néver, M1 >re. 80,,says.Sociely, tham ou: the: 
24th November, when a goodly number of. the, 
ayed the.‘ Elektra” of. Bop, 

i 


girl-gradnates pla 
hokles.toam audiemee 


prine 

their ‘own sex; though their fathers; the mem - 

ph Rae Porat 
ec ‘ were, pri ‘ 

present. Theewioked: worldcoutside: has: not: 

been, i éven,to. hear. the.names of the 


bers’ of the committea, 


young ladies-whe undertook 


The dtesses were’ very’ 'g; Bilektra 
wore dark and simple dra: a white diplox. 
with black Greek berder pg: over: a Klack, 


kitow; Hlutaemnestra(mark the orthography 
wore’ ditsky ‘brown with a:coronet; veil) an 


red peplos ; Chrusothemis was in sea green;. 
and the attendants. wore. exquisitely, graceful 


lightdraperics, with,Greek; 


Tse inwestitare of. Prince Brisdang, the Sia 
the Pamily Order-of-the King of Si 4 poorer 
e : eK an, 

Grand Crtossotthe Orderofthe Crown.of Siam,, 
took place on 26th November, at 2, Cornwadl«. 
mansion& The-investitare, which; was. pers 

formed: with dueceremouyy wae by, HiR. Hy 
Munr: Naresr: ~ Conrnris- 


mese envoy; witha . 


Krom’ 4 > aS ‘ 
sioner; for. the, Ki am. Pince,Priading,,, 
who drasebeen resi London, is: abent -to: 
remove to Paris, to'residd threro*as the acere-: 


dited Minister: ‘tothe 
thas ' pet 
place in London, as Minister to 


the United States, is, about to. ber taken. by 
hi wuienunenainen, 


Tife‘dresses were” pic 


Commissioner, wore,a , Siamese Aion of. white 
Prince § Y 


and.yellow, and. 


, ina 
Siamese dtess of; figured: silk, and. with, the. 
wore a large: 


Pink Ritbon‘ofithe:Royal 
hisnecki Ttie~ First: Seoretary 
silk lace shawl, rich with gold‘ embroidery 


whic mast! be-worrby t 
4 and’ 


‘ proolauration; : cM 
gold. braided.uniform. Primed: Sianeli Sobeoe 
anni were: comspicnonsintheir: 
nativecostumes; silk stockings, and low shoes} 


of ‘Wésterm. make... 


Befone leaving the. visitors, inspected the! 
insiguiay witicle consisted! of vases; a1 water» 
bottle, the diploma, and box; cliiefl'y of beater 
goldj anahit ith which they. were:set 


“rubies 


Siameseartistey: 


Gua 08. House;,, cov 


secoud somof*the: late Thomas de Burgh, of: 
Oldtown, Naas; co; Kil@dre,: with ‘Miss Anna 
Blanche,. Constance, Paget, .only child of tha: 
late Charles Augostus Francis. Paget; Lien-~ 


— R.N., took place, by special licence, on 
at : 


% u co. * 
residence of the bride’s stepfather, Captain 
J. ma R. Colomb. 


.CéLMOLDy Was, 
able the Archdeacon of Limerick, assisted~by 


the Rev,. Osborne Chesnnts, in the. drawing- 
5. Abensod 


room of Dromquinna... The-bpidé, was 

in dark peacock-blue velvet. The four brides- 
maids were accompanied . 
dé.Burgh, eldest som of Mr. 
of Oldtown, and nephew of the bridegroom, 
dressed in dark crimson velvet. 


The. elder. bridesmaids. wore. salmon. pink 


nun’s veiling dtesses; trimmed: with cardinal: 


plush, fastened at the throat with gold bee 
brooches, tha gift of Captain..Ulick,de. Burgh. 
At the conclusion of the service the house partyy 
consisting cf the immediate relatives and 
friends of both families, proceeded to the 
li where the: registration: formularies 
were disposed of; and‘ all them adjourned to 
breakfast. 


} of ‘ the + employédss is-£1j190, 


the: various: réles.. 


3, andhia. 
cand +. reward here or-hereatter,. 


be reader‘of'a Siamese 


STATISTICS: 


THz United’ States Government’ printing: 
office, which is said to be the largest establish- 
mepé of: its kind in,the. world, is valued: at 
£1,062,400;. Thedi last year, end. 
ingJoane.30thy were.£559,970.. Therdaily pay 
It.ist estimated 
that* from 1789° t} 1881‘ theentire-outlay for 
Government printing, has heen nearly 
£21,250,000., 

Wrant® or ‘Exerann—Since'the days of the: 
Stuarts the increase of wealtt im Engtand* has 
bees more-rapid than the increaseof popula- 
tion, Ta 1860 the wealth: of’ England: and’ 
Wales was equal to £45 per head; in 1872. it 
was. £127 ; and last year £249, Pablic wealth 
hed. quadrupled.since.the: Waterloo. epoch,.and. 
doubled sincs-the-eaevession-of: Queem Victorias. 
Since 1840+ wealth’ Has: increased’ foar'timey 
morerapialy then ation; which-leit Prof) 
Levi. to remark that they:disproved the Mati 
thusian theory, as far as.Epgland was. coir 
ceragd. . 





GEMS.. 


Somz women’s déstiny is to love down, ex- 
cusingly, pityinglys 

Onz cf the most‘effécttal ways of pleasing 
and of making one’s selé. leved.is:to;be,cheer- 
ful ; joy softens far more hearts than tears. 

To do good which iereally good, #manimust 
act from the love of’ gad; and ‘not'withia-view 


Tux noblest contribution which any man 
can make for the benefiteof «posterity is: that of 
a good characters. The richest bequest witich 


y any man.can. leave tthe youth: of‘ his native 


land ie that of a shining, spotless ‘reputation. 

A coop book, and) a, g90d,, woman. are. ex- 
cellent things-forithose who. knew how to: justly 
appreciate their value: ni; = 
ever, who judge of both fromthe beauty ofthe 
covering. 

WHEN we are studying, and; pursuing, ex- 
cellence, we areensuring durability; audthe 
more thoroughly the-idéa’ of darability enters 
into~ our work and guides our lives, the more 





whidht Rosalia: of goldemafiis 
and:othew work. were. made. at. Bangkok, bys 


marrisge of Ca  Ulick’ Georger 
‘dé. Bargh, Adjutant: 7th’. Dragoon: 
Scarya., Monaghan, 


iby. the. Vener 


de Burgh, . 


valuable will be the one and the nobler and 
happier will: ba.theother, é 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Roasa; Poam,—Trimoff the. fat. flour. well; 
and putin » pam with ome-cup of hot'wadéers . 
Baste often: 

Cocoanvt Caxz,—Twoeggs, two tablespoon- 
fulé batter; one cup, sugar; half'cup/milk,. two 
cups floan, tvo.capscocognnt, soaked. in.milk,, 
two teaspoon {ule baking-powder: . 

Arrer a Ca#ristwas Dinxer.—A. most: ex: 
cellent bash may ba made thus: Pick meat off 
turkey bones, shred itja small bits (not’ too 
small), add dressing, and pieces. of° light 
biscuit cut up fine, mixtogether, and pat in a 
dripping-pan; pour over any gravythat is left, 
and water to thoronytity nroister; but not 
enough to make it-sloppy; place in.arhot oven 
for twenty nrinates, and) when-eaten, all. will 
agree that the turkey, is better this'time-than: 
it wasat first... ; 
Svrrarms Pivw Porpre.—Four ounces of! 
grated bread} two ounces of flour, half pound’ 
of.stoned. raisins, half a pound of currants, 
half.a. pound. of; finely.shredisuet, half a tea- 
spoonful: of. .grated:+nutmeg: (or; less. if, pre- 
ferred), alittle cinnamon; quarter'of:aspound. 
of: fine: moist; sugaz, three. ounces’ of mixed!’ 
peely two: ounees: of. blanched, and. chopped 
almonds) Beat! four eggw: well; a littier naili, 
a glass of brandy, and then mixin theflour" 
and) ell thecther ingredients; boidin a well 
buttered ‘mont for at least eight hours; the: 
more’ # plim puddirg, is boiled the richer: it 





! becomes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A sttver duck’s head is the correct thing for 
umbrella han@lesim Paris justmo wy in allusion 
to President Grévy’s sporting.tastes.. 

Tae: ball which was given, by; Lord. Wife at 
Daff House in honours of, the, Prince was very 
delightful, The guesta included the Prince of 
Wales, the Dukeof Richmond and Gordon and 
Lady Caroline Lennox, the Earl’and*Countess 
of Aberdeen, Viscount’and Viseountes# Castile: 
reagh, Court’Herbert von Bismarck; Lord and 
Lady Charles Beresford, Lord avd: Lady 
Ribblesdale, Sir George and Lady Maepherson 
Grant; Sir William and! Colonel-and Mrs, Gor- 
don-Cumming, Sir Robert and Lady Aber: 
cromby, and numerous others; most’ of the 
gentlemen appearing in the “ picturesque 
garb'of’ old Gaal,” 

Two thousand two hundred trains leave the 
London: stations, during, each. twenty-four 
hours. Every hour, between tén in the morn- 
ing and. eleven at night,,1.600 trains- start. for 
the various termini in London—that is, at the 
raker of 120 and. more -every.hour,, or: two a@ 


mibuteall day: longy. not” including: the ‘trains’ 


on the Metropoliten.and. Metropolitan District. 


Topo: 
Of the 2:200:desputotied ‘daily; 1;750:servethe : 


subarbs and a-surburban region of-thizty miles 


around the city. Fifteen leave*fore Scotland: 


and! Ireland and : sixteen for te. Continent. 
Three hundred" ant twelve ‘trains’ start from 
Vietoriay 321: from Liverpool: Street; ands 395 
front Broad*Street: 

Corrzz.—Coffee, we all know, grows in 
tropical climates, and not it . ffanga, yet-how. 
is if that in.that conntry we.almost.invariably 

















geba.good, obeaqren? ot-coffee, and yet inthis. 
ely 


country we rarely do? Ona the other hand, it 
seems equally strange..that.the, French have 
not the power to make an ordinary cup ofstem 
Such, atleast, is our papecience of the.greater 
part of France, We believe the: two.chief. 
canses, ofthe usual. superiority of. French 
coffee over Beitieh:is-that-thefermer always. 
have oo oe em renee as —_ 
ground; secondly) that they! useta: geod! s 
more:cofieethan;wedo.. The:Meechancoffes is 
the best, the aroma being superior to amy 
other: kind.. Gofiee; too; sould: be coarsely 
ground. Indeed, some persons maintain tha: 
itis bestypounded: in: a mortax- very coarsely, 
and not ground’ at’ all? Muctt'lées* witre is: 


drank: afters dinner now’ than» formerly; and 


good strong black coffee shoul@"be* served up 
very soon after dinner? is finished! Boiling 
milk should always accompany coffée: 

Tie. Bipix:Téxt’ ar tre . Drarn or tre 
Yzan.—The, Sortes:-Virgilanw.were a favourite: 
mode of. questioning thefntere. In was inthe 
days when Virgil was-held, alraost.as inspired. 
A number of persoms» gathered« and! 
omnes Virgilatrandom, placing.a finger ona 
line without looking; Tiis'wasthen read, and: 


{ was @ prognostic of some eveht' if the lifé:of' 


the'seekerafter mysteri¢s In many parts of 
the world it is«a custom thts't6 consult'the 
Bible asthe clock tolls the knell of the depart- 
ing; year, Each. opens the Riblé in tarn'and 
places a finger on & verse -oficourse, withont. 
resorting, to.the-aid of.the.eyes., The texts 
are! noted,. audiwhen.edl -ooncluded.they 
are read, Ais with'-young ladies; a question of’ 
prime-importanceris: whem each. is to marry, 

the textis hel?'to ‘throw’ sone: light on» thre: 
fature bridegroom, or‘ths weal or woe that is- 
to- attend her’as bridé~ and'wifé, If-she’falis 
on a passage reférring,to.. Naomi, Ruth‘or tha 

Widow of Naim, an early widowhood. is.prog- 

nostieated:. Should. she.light., ona . passage 

like; ** I; John; eat thee book;” her future lord: 
is evidently to bea literary man, a devourer 
of books Hoher' finger” bas: pointed to some 

passage” in Pioverbs dénounciny the:folly of: 
extravagance and riot, she~ will shudder at the: 
prospect of a dissipated companion in life ; 

bat her heart-will expand if’ the oracle te}l# of. 
he:happy. home;.0f the olive. branches. areund. 
hetabdle; or tha revatds of e pure and» happy 


life, eens 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Harrier.—The hair is a pretty fawn colour. 

A. M.—We cannot assist you. 

E. F. D.—There is no cepyright in the song named. 

G. R.—The 14th February, 1867, was on a Thursday. 
F.—Write to the secretary of the society. 

Carniz.—Zinc is the harder metal of the two. 

Georce R.—We cannot oblige you. 

Pet.—Silver jewellery is now very fashionable. 


Caartes F.—An accountant must be called in to go | 


through the books. 

BR. F. G.—The great fire of London took place in the 
year 1666. 

Sutete Smxon. -It was a swindle, but you have no 
remedy, 

Cc. L. D.—Do net give way too much to gloomy 
thoughts. Go more into society, and see a little of the 
world. 

Jasper.—The ruby is now said to be scarcer than the 
diamond. 

C. 8. D.—Never judge until you have heard the other 
side , 

A. §.—In the language of flowers the lily means 
‘ purity ;" the sunflower, “‘ I follow you everywhere.” 

B. V. T.—1. The hair enclosed is a golden chestnut ; 
avery, very pretty colour. 2, Handwriting fair. 

w Santas ee Geet eee getic young 
farmers in Canada. 

F. R. D.—The degree is a difficult one to obtain, cog 
not too difficult for ordinary perseverance to achieve 

Savery F.ro.—Flirting is no doubt an cette 
occupation, but it is not often the right road to matri- 
mony. 

E. P. F.—Ths Baroness Burdett-Coutts is married to 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. 

D. M.—1. Handwriting very good. 2. Maud means 
“a brave girl;” Cecil, “dim sighted ;” Peter, “‘a 
rock.” 





A. C. R.—The parish can summon to a police court 
for the rates. 
B. T.—The punishment weuld be - least two years’ 
imprisonment. 
Cissy.—Study French and Cares. They will be 
more use to you than the other languages named. 
R. G. V.—Potatoes were brought from America by 
Sir Balter Raleigh an‘ Sir Francis Drake. 
E. L. 8.—The manufacture of the perfume is a trade 
secret. 
8. 8.—The death of the owner invalidates the nomina- 
jen. 





a a 


| 
| 


C. L..D.—Beth men and women are of ‘age on the | 


day before their twenty-first birthday. 


R. D. M.—Censult a solicitor before venturing upon 
such a hazadous course. 


Mepina.—The King ef Spain is a member of the 
Bourbon family. 


W. E. G.—It weuld take a f your age with 
datly practice and fair ability a con ny of age: to 
— a a tolerably geod performer on 


8. D.—An ordinary marria; 
es 2s. 6d. The cost of haringe by 
it is generally less than a sovereign. 


8. E. 8.—In the ceremony referred to, the gentle- 
man, if we understand Ieay. question aright, should 
step backwards from the 


E. A.—Dressmaking can be learned by receiving in- 
structions from some one who thoroughly wndeetiends 
the business 


F. D. _The lock of hair sent is of a beautiful light 
brown colour, and of exceedingly fine texture. Your 
handwriting is excellent. 


Mowtca.—Salt Lake, Utah, is 75 miles long from 
north-west to somth-éasty and about 30 miles wide. Its 
surface is 4,200 feet above the level of the sea. 


R. W. E.—1. You were certainly indiscreet in 
accepting the invitation. Your sister was right. 
2. Your handwriting is quite pretty. 


H. M. S.—Feathers may be dyed at once, of any 
shade, by means of coal-tar colours. The colouring 
matter is generally dissolved in a'cohol. 


Tom F.—The tenancy expires on the same quarter 
day as that on which it commenced, and six months’ 
_— ending with that day is necessary on either 
side. 


Auice R.—it is an unfortunate dispute so soon after 
you have taken the situation. We should think, how- 
ever, it ——_ easily be got over by a little giving way 
on both sides. 


Cissy.—To preserve the bair keep the skin of the 
head clean by occasionally washing it in a weak solu- 
tion of borax and water. Also submit it frequently to 
the scissors. Nothing streagthens the hair so much as 
judicious and regular cutting. 


‘hiseas costs 
ns varies, but 


Gaace. —Albert comes from the ‘German, and means 
“all bright.’ 


M. V.-—A pretty yo lad 
en one Ww. a. aria nob 


with a winning expres- 
long without a sweet- 


Rost Emma.—The mistress must give a peo 
warning or pay a month’s wages. Your 
certainly done nothing to warrant instant diem. 
Seiya F,—Treat the young man to a little coldness. 
He seems tothink he can have matters all his own 
ben If he really cares for you he will soon change his 
2. 


Gussigz. rs nomad is emg slander gree both con- 
sist in writin 
likely to hi Lup te idiots or «Sen. him Tn his 
business or social position. 

C. R. R—Give a little more time under the circum- 


stances, and then sue. The statute of, limitations does 
ja ot apply till six years after the debt was con- 





parr D.—You have acted a mean part in making 
mischief between your two friends. Neither can repose 
any confidence in you. in the future, and we do not 
wonder that one of them spoke so sharply tg you. 
Carouine.— You cannot be compelled to work jovew 
than the statutory hours, and if the inspector of 
factories is made aware ef the breach of the regulations 
the empleyer would be fined. 


Vv. D.—If the young lady loves you sincerely ‘what 





then use the brush for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. The total yy of hair may, however, 
case 


After rubbing the scalp thoroughly fi 
dampen the hair alightly with a ow ge ys 
dry, and then preceed yt wee The in- 
vigorating effects of this ple treatment will soon be 
apparent. 

Pouzziep.—The course taken the young lady 
should not be resorted to circumstances. 


under 

Is . would shave. boom .bothen.-t0. ane welied nat) en 
occurred of speaking to her friend iu the 
Setter ae have written a short and frank note, 
wwledging that —— chiefly on her side, 

and asking thst her apolegies accepted. 
A. B. K.—A letter should always be answered, and 
have oe rye took ne ae rt you she jane would 
re me complain if yeu e eff her acquain- 
. If you care much for her, and think 
may be some pene mma appt aril 

might write a few kind lines asking for 
ae oe It is font possible that she may 
have written, and that her letter may have failed to 


He 


, Teach you. Your writing is very goed for a girl of four- 


more do you want? As to ve Page agreeable to « 


others that only shows an disposition. You 
are unreasonably jealous. 
; SUNDAY MORNING. a 
What holy calm, what quiet rest 
es the mind and soothes the breast, 


As, udev in by rosy dawn, 
~ We hail the blessed Sabbath morn ? 


We lay a aside all earthly cares, 
' k in beauty unawares— 
the silent beauty of the skies. 
T listening ears ae watchful eyes. 


All mature as we pass along, 
Seems bursting inte jo 
A choral bers cee ae then 
While sweet ch bells ing 0 out t their chime. 


ul gong— 


Oh ! let us brush our garments white, 
And pray fer strength to de the right— 
. Fer strength and faith from highest heaven, 


For every day of all the seven, 
For stre to lift our brother up; 
For faith to drink the bitter cup, 


Composed, perhaps, by God above, 
. Of sweetest drops of heavenly love. 
M, A. K. 


G. B. D.—The telegraph instruments most in use in 


| oe: ffices in the U nited Kingdom are those known 


gle needle ; be the Morse Printer and Sounder 
po now the front. They are not very 
difficult to acquire, oat require considerable patience 


; and close attention. 





M. 8S. D.—“ Spare the rod and speil the child” is as 
applicable. now as in the days of Selomon, but the 





adage need not be — literally. Find out whatisa | 


real punishment to the 
tion. Much depends on the natu 
early training he has received. 


C. M. G.—A person starting with a fair business 
—- ought to be able to on the 2 er of 
Leepecene pb y boem in four months ee @ good teac! 
he w ey x perience, eyen after a 
much longer term, taking charge of an jot 
tant set of books. 


Roupy.—The lines are by Tennyson. The exact quo- 
tation is as foilows :— 
“ T hold it true whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most ; 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


T. R. M.—The clovers, sometimes improperly called 
grasses, are betanically Reeemaged under the same head 
with the bean, it, &c. More than 160. species 
of clover have, i Se sald, b us described by naturalists. 
Their properties a characteristics are y unlike 
the grasses, with which they agree only in their contri- 
buting in a similar manner to the support of farm 
stock. 


L. D. W.—The best remedy for a mild case of 
bronchitis is to let the patient be in a warm room 
keeping the Pan at as level as — and 
administer a teasp of i 
ally if the cough og very. troublesome, “A linseed 
poultice may also be put on the back and chest at 
night. Ifthe symptoms do not disappear in a few 
days under this treatment a medical man should be 
pom tv at once, 


G. B. R.—The best mode of aay troy is to hold the 
head over a basin, and wet the we shager} 
the hands, rubbing the skin well oie the fn 


child, and apply it with modera- 
ral disposition and 





her, but | 


v D 8.—It would be almost impossible to make a 


sa arrangement of cardinal red, gold, blue, 
pat. ; and even if you did combine such colours 

y using very deep, rich shades, as is 
deletnoune decoration, the result would be 


go str:king as to spoil the effect of any pictures hi on 
the walls. . Strong colours are difficult to magage. “Try 


i Base ee eet yore 


reem. - 


i. fue wate 
‘ita waa the most unkiadest cut of all! - 
will be found in *s “ Julius Cesar,” act IIT., 
scene roo. used by Mark Anteny in his oration 
the of Cesar, referring to the blew given by 
tus. John Howard ssa was born in New 
York, , £. 9, 1792... ‘ 


. Brra.—l. London was no te 


rE 


high. 
.- m a way of two feet six in 
oh Cee epee: Coe 
aodnen elevators, Your 
handwriting is fair for a girl of sixteen. 


Prepa 8.—When Count fray died 1882, the 
Times, in its hey eat wy potins otis, me 


all com: brod man in Burope, and st 
as at thin thot ate ball fashion- 
= pole ee sty was sought by the 


awkward men and weuken, 
do with themselves, and by his “exquisite tact would 
make them feel at home, and find them partners to 
dance bee and so manage affairs 
h oS could deep tisfactorily 
ow ve got on so sa 
unfortunately been absent. This description of Count 


| d'Orsay gives one a clear perception of the meaning of 





the same time. Dry the hair with a soft towe a 
i 


the term well-bred. 
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